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AFL'S WOLL: ‘PUSHED" 


AT MILAN 


N THE SIXTEEN YEARS since a punch 
i in the jaw split the American labor 
movement, John L. (The Punch) 
Lewis and Big Bill (The Jaw) Hutch- 
eson have become fast friends, but 
the split in organized labor is deeper 
than ever. 

In the first half of this year, when 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations were cooperating in the 
United Labor Policy Committee, it 
looked, as if Humpty Dumpty might 
be getting back together again. But 
the AFL’s surprise decision to put a 
bomb under the committee was re- 
garded by the CIO as a fresh declara- 
tion of war. Relations are at an all- 
time low and they are still not as low 
as they are going to get. 

The CIO, holding its annual con- 
vention in New York this week, is 
so irritated that it may not even 
bother to set up a committee in re- 
sponse to the AFL’s request that a 
new attempt be made to find a for- 
mula for organic unity. If the CIO 
does designate a peace committee, it 
will only be because it feels failure 
to do so might give the AFL a talk- 
ing point in blaming its rival for the 





A. H. Raskin is the national labor 
correspondent of the New York Times. 


By A. H. Raskin 


AFL-CIO Feud 


continued cleavage. The chances that 
anything constructive could come out 
of negotiations at this point are nil. 

What prompted the AFL executive 
council to blow up the United Labor 
Policy Committee and what are the 
implications of the renewed warfare 
in terms of labor’s political and eco- 
nomic effectiveness? 

There doesn’t seem to have been 
anything premeditated about the kill- 


-ing of the joint committee. When the 


Federation bigwigs arrived in Mont- 
real for their mid-summer council 
meeting in August, none of them ser- 
iously contemplated the prospect that 
the meeting would pass a death sen- 
tence on further united-front activi- 
ties with the CIO. 

The secession movement appears 
to have grown spontaneously out of 
the report that Matthew Woll, chair- 
man of the international affairs com- 
mittee, made on the experience of 
AFL delegates to the convention of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Milan. When 
the first ICFTU convention was held 
in London a year and a half earlier, 
the AFL and CIO had worked to- 
gether in such a harmonious way that 
they had not been able to develop 
any enthusiasm for going back to 
their old hostility when they returned 
to the United States. The London 
conference marked the real beginning 
of functional cooperation between 
the AFL and CIO at the national 
level. 

The Milan conference marked the 


end. The two delegations, which had 
gone over with the confident expecta 
tion that they would continue to work 
as a team, drifted farther and farther 
apart during the sessions. The ironic 
aspect of the coolness that developed 
was the comparative triviality of the 
issues that poisoned the relationship 
between the two groups. 

On the main problems before the 
ICFTU—those concerned with the 
development of an affirmative pro 
gram to win the world’s workers to 
the democratic cause in the war 
against Stalinism—there was no real 
difference among the American 
unionists. They split on such issues 
as the choice of a president, with the 
AFL opposing the selection of Sir 
Vincent Tewson of the British Trades 
Union Congress and the CIO joining 
most of the other delegations at the 
convention in electing him. They ak 
so split on admitting John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers to direct repre 
sentation in the executive of the Com 
federation. The AFL wanted the 
miners in; the CIO wanted them out. 
They stayed out. 

But the thing that irked the AFL 
even more than these points of spe 
cific disagreement was the feeling 
that the CIO was deliberately seek- 
ing to emphasize the separateness’ of 
its delegation. This is the kind of 
thing the AFL complained of: When 
the Milan meeting opened, Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers read a message of greet- 


ing from Philip Murray. The AFL 
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took this as a gratuitous CIO effort 


‘to call attention to itself. When the 


colonial question came up on the con- 
vention floor, it was agreed, the AFL 
said, that A. Philip Randolph, the 
brilliant Negro president of the AFL 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
would be the spokesman for all the 
Americans. But that did not stop the 





CiO'S REUTHER: 'SLUGGING' AT JETS 


CIO from getting up and making a 
speech of its own on the subject 
ifter Mr. Randolph had finished. 
The moral that Mr. Woll drew 
from the Milan experience was that it 
was “impossible” to work with the 


.1CIO. In the discussion that followed 


his report at Montreal, international 


-jaffairs were forgotten. Everybody 


was busy dredging up domestic in- 
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cidents that pointed to the same con- 
clusion: It was a mistake for the 
AFL to try to work with the CIO; it 
just couldn’t be done. 

The sum total of the complaints 
was that the CIO was too “pushy.” It 
was not content with equal treatment 
in the work of the United Labor 
Policy Committee; it wanted the edge 
in all activities that involved outward 
recognition of labor’s position. The 
fact that the AFL had got the most 
coveted defense-agency job—the post 
of special assistant to Charles E. 
Wilson in the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization—did not alter the general 
sense of dissatisfaction. 


TOO BUSY FOR DEFENSE POSTS 


Neither did the fact that both the 
AFL and CIO had shied away from 
any genuine involvement in the de- 
fense posts they had clamored so 
loudly to get. When it came to desig- 
nating top union people for the jobs 
the Truman Administration made 
available, both wings of organized 
labor found they could get rid of a 
vatful of typhus virus more readily 
than they could the jobs they had to 
fill. Everyone had too much to do in 
his own union to give more than 
nominal attention to a defense ap- 
pointment. 

The basic factors in the desire of 
the AFL to pull out of the United 
Labor Policy Committee can be 
summed up under three headings: 

1. The dominant leaders in the 
Federation still regard the CIO as a 


The two labor organizations are farther apart now than ever before 


Perils National Unity - 


rebel group unqualified to enjoy 
equal standing with the AFL. These 
leaders were never happy with the 
existence of a committee that seemed 
to imply a concession by the Fed- 
eration itself that the CIO had 
achieved parity. 

2. The AFL leadership has been 
moving closer to the Republicans. 
Several of the executive-council mem- 
bers were convinced that the AFL 
was being chained to the Truman 
Administration through its partner- 
ship with the CIO in the joint com- 
mittee. They were determined to 
break this chain. 

3. The Federation heads felt that 
continuation of the committee would 
frustrate forever any effective pres- 
sure toward organic unity in the 
labor movement. This has been a 
touchy point for years between the 
AFL and the CIO. Mr. Murray has 
consistently contended that functional 
unity was a necessary first step to- 
ward organic unity. The AFL has 
taken the view that organic unity is 
the only meaningful way out of the 
schism. 

With the CIO continuing to take 
a dim view of negotiations for a full 
merger, the AFL high command com- 
plained that they had “unwittingly 
and unknowingly” been led to swal- 
low the Murray policy through their 
membership in the United Labor 
Policy Committee. If they stayed in, 
organic unity would be out the win- 
dow altogether. 

The dropping of the first atom 
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AFL-CIO conrinven 
bomb on Hiroshima was no more 
startling to the CIO than the news 
that the rug had been yanked from 
under the committee. With prices on 
the upgrade, wage-stabilization policy 
still in the formative stage, a weak 
Defense Production Act on the books 
and a national election only a year 
_away, the CIO was dismayed at the 
torpedoing of an agency that had 
proved its worth as a medium for 
pooling the political energies of the 
AFL, the CIO and the railroad broth- 
erhoods and enabling them to speak 
with a single voice in Congress and 
the councils of Government. 


AFL MOTIVES SUSPECTED 


What was worse, the CIO got the 
feeling that an important considera- 
tion in the AFL action was the belief 
that the CIO would fall apart once 
Mr. Murray took his hand off the 
steering wheel and that all the Fed- 
eration had to do was wait patiently 
to pick up the pieces. The CIO has 
always been oppressed by the convic- 
tion that the AFL is interested in 
peace only on terms that will make 
it obvious that the CIO was all a 
horrible mistake. Every time the Fed- 
eration broadcasts an appeal to the 
CIO to “come back home to the 
house of labor,” it always manages 
to make the “come back” sound like 
“crawl back” to CIO ears. 

The CIO is not laboring under any 
sense of guilt about its contribution 
to American labor history and it does 
not feel its history is all behind it. 
To those who doubt that it can sur- 
vive the loss of Phil Murray, it points 
to the fact that there was a period 
when people thought John L. Lewis 
was the CIO and that there would 
be nothing left when he went. More- 
over, Mr. Murray is making it a 
prime part of his job to spur his as- 
sociates into agreeing on a successor 
while he is still alive and able to 
throw his own influence and prestige 
behind the new president. The change 
will probably not come until next 
year, but Mr. Murray may insist on 
even speedier action to put the line 
of succession in order. 


In any event, the CIO is in no 
mood to go all-out for organic unity 
at this time. The fact that Mr. Mur- 
ray has his health back and that the 
defense effort has put new muscles 
into some of the sagging CIO unions 
has erased any feeling of defeatism 
that might have existed within the 
CIO a few months ago. It still suffers 
from powerful internal antagonisms, 
but there are no important segments 
of the CIO high command that feel 
organic unity is either practical or 
desirable at this time. 

The ill will generated by the de- 
struction of the United Labor Policy 
Committee is bound to cause a drop 
in the already low state of labor in- 
fluence in Washington. When it 
comes to specific legislative issues 
or the administration of Government 
controls, the two groups still see eye 
to eye most of the time. But they are 
no longer able to compose minor 
points of difference within their own 
ranks or to participate effectively in 
the kind of horse-trading that is such 


-a standard part of Congressional and 


administrative procedure. Every rift 
in labor’s front will, of course, make 
it easier for labor’s enemnies to see to 
it that neither side gets what it wants. 

At the moment, important sections 
of the AFL top echelon are moving 
away from the Truman Administra- 
tion. If the Republicans nominate 
anyone but Senator Taft, the bulk of 
the AFL leadership will be inclined 
to back the GOP candidate. The CIO 
is still in the Administration camp: 
it has many reservations about Mr. 
Truman, but it has a lot more about 
the Republicans. However, what hap- 
pens on the price and wage fronts in 
the next few months may have a con- 
trolling effect on what Mr. Murray 
and his executive board decide to do 
in the 1952 campaign. 

Mr. Murray’s own United Steel- 
workers of America will be going in- 
to negotiations with the steel industry 
in a few weeks—negotiations that 
may shape a new wage pattern for all 
basic industries. The industry has al- 
ready indicated it intends to fight 
the union’s demands for a “substan- 


tial” pay boost. A strike would be a 


national disaster, which means the 
President will have to throw the dis. 
pute into the lap of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board before New Year’s 
Day. How much the Board finally 
awards will undoubtedly help de 
termine how much support the Demo- 
crats can expect from the CIO next 
year. 

In many local areas, including 
New York, the AFL and CIO are pay- 
ing no attention to the feud between 
their parent bodies. They are going 


right along working together on pdli- 


tical and economic problems. There 
has been no vast outcropping of 
jurisdictional warfare attendant on 
the joint committee’s breakdown. The 
one bad trouble-spot is likely to be 
the aircraft industry, where Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO, and Al Hayes’s Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
AFL, are slugging it out for majority- 
representation rights in new air- 
frame and jet-engine plants. 


LEFTIST UNIONS ACTIVE 


Elsewhere, unions are showing a 
low level of organizing vigor. Jim 
Carey’s International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, is carrying on 
its fight to oust the left-wing United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, but at the moment the Carey 
drive is moving in reverse. Other 
leftist unions are showing a new mil- 
itancy, encouraged in part by the 
nasty things the AFL and CIO are 
saying about one another and in part 
by the discontent of many rank-and- 
file workers with the operation of 
Federal stabilization rules. 

The revival of the feud between 
the AFL and CIO is certain to bring 
about a general rise in extremism 
and demagogery, with everyone 
trying to outdo everyone else in per 
suading the workers that he is doing 
most to protect their interests. It is 
not a situation conducive to protect 
ing either the workers or the country 
at a time when American unity is 4 
vital factor in curbing Soviet aggres 
sion. 
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do mean old—keeps writing to 
me about a revolution which has 
beeh taking place in our days. In the 
course of his life, he has moved both 
from Massachusetts to California and 
from 1890-or-1900 to 1951. And it is 
difficult for him to determine whether 
the new freedoms he notes are char- 
acteristic of the new place or of the 
new time. 


A N OLD FRIEND of mine—and I 


he writes, 
“the clothing of both sexes was un- 
believably oppressive. Long under- 
wear, woolen in winter, cotton in 
summer, was worn the year round. 
Workingmen wore, winter and sum- 
mer alike, shirts and drawers of 
coarse, heavy, red flannel. A long- 
tailed outer shirt was tucked into 
woolen pants and the latter were 
tucked into cow-hide boots. In addi- 
tion to all this, many men wore 
farmers’ brown overalls. 

“When my mother was a little 
gir—that was almost a century ago 
—returning from school she met two 
laborers. The day was hot and the 
men, in their red flannel underwear, 
sill hotter. Shamielessly, they had 
opened their work shirts at the 
throat, exposing small triangles of 
hairy chest. The child was terrified! 
Modesty prevented her from telling 
anyone about the dreadful thing she 
had seen. It disturbed her dreams 
for many months. 


“Seventy years ago,” 


= 
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By William E. Bohn 


Of Bare Torsos 
and Bathing Suits 


“It was my turn to be shocked 
once at the seashore when I found 
myself close to a party of bathers. 
One of the women pulled up her 
heavy skirt and with both hands be- 
gan wringing the water out of it. 
This action exposed her limbs (legs 
were then unmentionable) from knee 
to hip—not her bare thighs (heavens 
no!), but her knee pants, much like 
those which I was still wearing. . . . 

“In that remote period, very few 
women knew how to swim. In the al- 
most complete absence of public or 
private facilities, where would they 
learn?, If any woman had come with- 
in hailing distance of the old swim- 
ming hole, the very foundations of 
society would have crumbled. . . . 

“Where the vogue of shirtless 
bathing for men started is still a dis- 
puted question. It has, however, cap- 
tured the world. For a good many 
years, the New England beaches con- 
tinued to enforce the laws against 
the unshirted, with the curious result 
that the bather’s shirt became a laby- 
rinth of straps which sometimes did 
—and as often did not—cover the 
nipples. Whatever else it failed to 
cover, we felt sure that it ‘covered the 
law.’ 

“In two generations, the woman’s 
surf suit has evolved from the bur- 
densome atrocities of the Nineties to 
the one-piece swim-suit of today— 
hardly distinguishable from the man’s 
trunks. Her torso is as bare as his, 
except for the narrow strip of fabric 
that covers her breasts. What keeps 
the strip from slipping down is one 
of those awesome secrets that a meré 
man may not pry into. Dunt esk. 


“In a five-minute stroll on a 
crowded beach one can see more un- 
draped humanity than our forebears 
saw in a lifetime. Few are the women 
bathers who suggest Cytherean 
Aphrodite rising from the sea. Fewer 
still are the men who compete with 
Adonis, fairest of mortals. Neverthe- 
less, the total effect of a hundred 
thousand undraped sun-bathers is 
marvelous and—to these old eyes— 
soul-stirring! 

“If men may strip to their middle 
at the beach, it follows that they will 
do it elsewhere. Climate and weather 
permitting, one sees workmen on the 
job bare to the navel—and loving it. 

“The most persistent suntanner is 
the suburban householder. He de- 
votes every weekend to the cult. Shirt- 
less and pantless, he is quite naked 
except for a frayed and soiled pair 
of shorts. He toils under the broiling 


‘sun until the sweat runs off in streams 


and his sunburned carcass shines like 
burnished copper. What makes the 
guy work so hard? Even his wife 
doesn’t know.” 

What California does to a New 
Englander you can gather from this 
“declaration of independence” which 
closed one of my friend’s recent let- 
ters: 

“The new freedoms in dress are 
absolutely unrelated and utterly op- 
posed to nudism and exhibitionism. 
We are utterly against the exploita- 
tion of femals nudity for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. We detest anything 
that, under any pretext, tends to make 
lawful exposure of the body seem 
vulgar. 

“As decent and law-abiding citi- 
zens and parents of future citizens, 
we assert our right—in public or in 
private—to uncover our bodies in 
the sun as far as decency and the 
mores of the community permit— 
and not a stitch farther.” 

How much of this change—in my 
old friend’s mind as well as in the 
habits of the crowd—is due to the 
passage of time? How much to his 
move from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast? The effects of climate? The 
effects of time? Fascinating subjects. 














Churchill Comes Back 


With a narrow majority, the Tory leader will hesitate to attack the welfare state, 


but will probably try to win new supporters by a fresh bid for peace with Stalin 


Lonpon (By Cable) 
HE GENERAL VERDICT here on the 
October 25 election, in which 
95 per cent of the constituencies regis- 
tered “no change,” is that nobody is 
really satisfied. The reaction of La- 
bor party leaders and workers is, 
quite naturally, somewhat bitter. La- 
bor lost exactly twenty seats (their 
representation falling from 315 to 
295) ; the Tories picked up these and 
three from the Liberals, to swell 
their total from 298 MPs to 321. 
On the other hand, the more seri- 
ous-minded Conservative leaders have 
already admitted that Churchill, al- 
though Prime Minister, does not 
have any decisive popular mandate, 
and so he cannot restore the 12 uni- 


By T. R. Fyvel 


versity seats, as he had hoped to do. 
These seats, chosen directly by the 
faculties of Britain’s leading univer- 
sities, were abolished in 1950; they 
had regularly and safely voted Tory 
for years. Thus, while another elec- 
tion is not imminent, the narrow 
Conservative majority of 17 seats 
makes the prospect of this Parlia- 
ment’s serving the full five years ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

I myself watched the election cam- 
paign with mixed feelings, support- 
ing Labor’s domestic policy, but 
criticizing its policy abroad and 
strongly disapproving its “warmong- 


er” election theme. If there are any 
conclusions to be drawn from the 
results, I think these stand out: 

1. I personally feel that the Labor 
party did remarkably well. After six 
hard years, with large-scale dis- 
appointment over nationalization, 
worry over rearmament and rocket- 
ing prices, with the world situation 
unpromising and British troops en- 
gaged in Korea, Malaya and Egypt, 
with an inglorious fiasco in Iran and 
sharp criticism from the London 
Times and Manchester Guardian— 
with all of this, the fact remains that 
Attlee almost “did a Truman.” La- 
bor’s popular vote exceeded that of 
the Tories by almost 200,000. Labor 
got roughly 13,900,000 votes, or 48.7 
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per cent of the total popular vote, 
while the Tories polled 13,700,000, 
or 48.0 per cent. 

2. The gains made by the Con- 
servatives were derived almost en- 
tirely from the disappearing Liberals, 
as well as from superior organization 
of the middle-class vote. The actual 
swing away from Labor was some- 
what less than 1 per cent, although 
the Tories did succeed in snaring al- 
most four out of five of the Liberals 


who switched allegiance. Moreover, 


the vital areas of mineworkers, engi- 
neers, auto and shipbuilding workers 
voted just as solidly for the Labor 
party as the residential areas this 
time voted Conservative. The Tories 
admit that they have failed to make 
any dent in the organized trade- 
union vote, and this is indeed a se- 
vere disappointment to Lord Wool- 
ton, organizer of Tory victory. 

3. The weakest points in Labor’s 
armory were industrial nationaliza- 
tion, which failed to stimulate pro- 
duction, and the suspicion of inexpert 
fumbling in international affairs. La- 
bor’s strongest assets were full 
employment and the welfare-state 
program, with the accompanying sus- 
picion that the Conservatives, in spite 
of their many declarations to the con- 
trary, were less keen in their support 
of these two policies than Labor. 

4. Also operating against the La- 
bor party was the patent exhaustion 
and staleness of many of the older 
ministers. The death of Ernest Bevin 
and the illness of Sir Stafford Cripps 
placed a large burden on such lead- 
ers as Attlee and Morrison, both in 
the Government and within the party. 
From younger Labor friends, I have 
heard the private admission that an 
interval for sorting ideas and think- 
ing anew will be most useful to La- 
bor now, when Britain’s vital prob- 
lm is how to produce and export 
more in the prolonged struggle for 
solvency. After all, it took decades 
to evolve fully the concrete program 


. |0f social reform which Labor has 


enacted during the past six years. 
With Britain’s chief problems now 
of a rather different character, some 
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time to clarify Labor’s thinking will 
not particularly harm the party. 

5. The Bevanites were quite suc- 
cessful—not unnaturally. They are a 
handful of vigorous, intelligent, 
younger candidates, bright journal- 
ists and good orators. What is more, 
their principal charge — that the 
scale of American rearmament has 
already outstripped the accompany- 
ing international political and eco- 
nomic arrangements, thus endanger- 
ing the health of European econo- 
mies, especially the vulnerable British 
economy—gave voice to misgivings 
that privately had been widely felt. 
While much of the Bevanite propa- 
ganda, including its anti-American- 
ism, has been, in my view, reckless, 
I also feel that its success (and the 
successes of the Bevanite candidates 
generally) is being far overplayed 
by the Conservative press here and 
by American correspondents. A more 
intensive study of the elections will 
show that other vigorous, intelligent 
Labor candidates did just as well as 
the Bevanites. In any future internal 
struggle, I feel that Morrison’s sup- 
porters will outweigh Bevan’s. In 
any case, I think it might be useful 
for American labor organizations to 
invite Bevan to the United States to 
learn the facts and discuss ideas. 

6. The election results show, I feel, 
that the long-term future prospects 
still favor the Labor party more than 
they do the Conservatives. While the 
latter, in an unusually favorable situ- 
ation, failed to attract any appreci- 
able trade-union vote, Labor in op- 
position may well attract enough 
middle-class supporters for victory, 
as outplayed older ministers dis- 
appear and new ideas — especially 
greater realism in foreign affairs— 
develop. 

7. Such realism in foreign affairs, 
especially concerning the Soviet 
Union, is absolutely essential. If the 
Conservatives are wise, they will 
probably not attack the welfare state, 
but concentrate on international af- 
fairs. The foreign-policy field is 
Churchill’s great opportunity. He is, 
of course, no “warmonger” nor even 


a MacArthur, but an experienced, 
cautious old man. Labor’s charge 
that he is subservient to American 
policy is likewise unfounded. On the 
contrary, he has already guardedly 
criticized what he considers exag- 
gerated “emotionalism” in the Amer- 
ican outlook.: At the same time, a 
significant Conservative statement de- 
nied categorically that there are any 
parallels between the Tories and the 
isolationist Taft Republicans. 

Churchill can now do the follow- 
ing: 

® By dint of personal prestige and 
intervention, he can improve Anglo- 
American relations, A trip to the 
United States in the next few months 
is quite likely. 

® He can obtain at least some 
measure of assistance from America 
for the British rearmament effort. 
Certainly the present American Con- 


.gress is more sympathetic to him 


than it is to Attlee. 

® He can (partially by means of 
such a trip to America) help clarify 
British and American public opinion 
on the aims of rearmament. 

® He will most probably seek, as 
he has already hinted he will, a meet- 
ing between Stalin, Truman and 
himself. Not everyone here, by a long 
shot, is happy at the prospect of such 
a meeting. But if it produces any 
sort of genuine détente in the cold 
war, Churchill can then prepare for 
new elections after triumphantly dis- 
proving the “warmonger” charge. 
Thus he might be able to achieve a 
new and workable Tory majority. 
The Conservative press (including 
the papers owned by Lord Beaver- 
brook) has already suggested that 
the main Conservative hope lies in 
this sort of outmaneuvering of Labor 
on the international plane, since it is 
generally thought that Labor is 
bound to regain its strength on the 
domestic front. This is perhaps true; 
my own worry, however, is that La- 
bor, even in opposition, will remain 
insufficiently realistic in foreign af- 
fairs. Here, the task of education by 
its own experts will have to be con- 
tinuous. 














eee IS NOMINALLY a Catholic country. The 
overwhelming majority of the population are bap- 
tized in the Church and receive its other sacraments. 
Roman Catholicism is the state religion. 

Yet, as early as 1884, those Argentines who favored a 
more secular society bested the supporters of the estab- 
lished Church in the field of education. By the famous 
law of that year, it was decided—presumably once and for 
all—that education in the state-supported schools would 
be secular and that, although Catholic schools would 
not be forbidden, there would be no teaching of religion 
in the Government-run educational institutions. Virtually 
everyone took the issue for granted, and in the succeeding 
decades clericalism and anti-clericalism were hardly a 
serious factor in Argentine politics. 

All this was changed in 1943. The trend of more than 
a half century was reversed with the formation of an 
alliance between the Peronistas and the Church hierarchy 
in Argentina. This alliance cannot be documented, and it 
is doubtful if it was ever set down on paper. Nevertheless, 
the evidence is sufficient to indicate that some kind of an 
understanding existed between the high Argentine Catho- 
lic officials and the Peronista leaders. 

Objection may be taken to this analysis on the grounds 
that it is the general policy of the Roman Church to sup- 
port duly constituted governments, and that the Church 
hierarchy’s backing of Perén is nothing more than the 
faithful execution of this policy. However, the aid which 
the Catholic Church officials have given to Perén has 
been more than just the patriotic support of their govern- 
ment by good Argentine Catholics. It has been political 


PERON AND THE 


In his new book, The Peron Era, published this week by | 





Columbia University Press, Robert J. Alexander declares 
that the Peron dictatorship rests on three solid pillars— 
labor, the Army and the Catholic Church. In presenting 
two abridged extracts from Mr. Alexander’s study, we 
have dealt with General Peroén’s relations with the trade- 
union movement and with Argentina’s various military 





support of Perén by high officials of the Church, who 
presumably speak in its name within their jurisdictions. 

The crux of the understanding between the Church and 
the leaders of the military regime seems to have been the 
re-establishment of compulsory Catholic religious instruc- 
tion in Government schools which was brought about by a 
decree of December 1943. Reaction was widespread, but 
more or less futile. There was strong opposition among 
the teachers, and a number of them resigned rather than 
teach under such circumstances. The issue boiled and 
bubbled beneath the surface for three years. A nation- 
wide Congress for Secular Education was held in De- 
cember 1946, in which Radical and Socialist and non- 
party educators and political figures participated. At 
about the same time, final approval was given to this 
educational measure by the Peronista-controlled Congress. 


"ECCLESIASTICAL ADVISERS’ 


Within the administration itself, the role of the clergy 
became an important one. Various Government institu- 
tions, even the Transport Corporation of Buenos Aires 
which runs the trolleys and buses in that city, were 
given “ecclesiastical advisers.” Minister of Interior Angel 
Borlenghi, in explaining the proposed budget for his 
ministry in 1949, noted an item of 100,000 pesos for 
“ecclesiastical expenses.” Sefora Peron established a Dir- 
eccién Espiritual in her Fundacién Ayuda Social Maria 
Eva Duarte de Perén and named as its head Father Her- 
nan Benitez, who, during the Second World War, had 
been an advocate of Franco’s “Hispanidad” program. 

The general attitude of the Perén Government has been 


one of endorsement and active support of the activities of 


the Church, in sharp contrast with previous regimes 
which more or less let the Church go its way. For ex- 
ample, the Perén Government allowed religious parades 
through the streets of Buenos Aires during Easter Week, 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


CHURCH 


cliques. Now, in this third and concluding extract, we 
present Mr. Alexander’s analysis of the clergy and its 
attitudes toward the dictatorship. Mr. Alexander is a 
member of the social science faculty at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and a frequent contributor to THe New Leaver and 
many other prominent national periodicals. The Perén 
Era will be reviewed soon by Dr. German Arciniegas. 








and Government officials participated in them. Such 
demonstrations as these were virtually unknown in Argen- 
tina—at least in Buenos Aires—before the coming to 
power of the Peron administration. 

One opposition newspaper notes that “The advance 
and penetration of clericalism is very noticeable. In each 
ward of whatever city, churches have at their disposal all 
possible means of propaganda. For the clergy, there are 
no ordinances which are binding. Modern loudspeakers 
disturb the neighborhood with hymns, slogans, sermons.” 

For its part, the Church has been open in its support 


of the regime. The Peronistas introduced an innovation. 


in Argentine politics, at least in Argentine labor politics, 
when they began the policy of having clergymen present 
at party meetings and rallies to give their blessing to 
the proceedings. As one anti-Peronista Argentine Catholic 
clergyman remarked to this writer, “Although the Church 
has not really endorsed any politician, it is not hard to see 
how some might think that it has, since priests appear 
at all of the Peronista political rallies.” 

During the election campaign of 1945-1946, the Argen- 
tine bishops issued a pastoral letter on the election and 
demanded that no Catholic vote for candidates whose pro- 
grams included the legalization of divorce, a ban on 
Church schools, or separation of Church and State. The 
Peronistas immediately claimed that this letter was a 
condemnation of the anti-Peronista Democratic Union, 
since every party belonging to that group advocated one 
or more of these forbidden planks. Some substance 
seemed to be lent to this assertion by the proclamation 
of the Bishop of Parana, who forbade the faithful to vote 
for “Communists, Socialists or any party affiliated or 
cooperating with them.” On the other hand, a group of 
500 Catholic laymen defied their clerical leaders and 
during the election campaign denounced Peron in a letter 
and urged their co-religionists to vote for his opponent. 
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Later, the Church hierarchy continued to act in ways 
which favored the Peronista group. In September 1948, 
when the Government announced the discovery of a 
“plot” to assassinate Perén (in which ex-Peronista Cipri- 
ano Reyes and ex-United States diplomat John Griffiths 
were the alleged principals), the Argentine bishops took 
the announcement at face value and ordered prayers of 
thanksgiving that Perén and his wife had escaped assassi- 
nation to be said in all Argentine churches on September 
26, 1948. 

Some priests have been particularly active in the 
Peronista movement. The most notorious of these is 
Father Virgilio Filippo, who has a reputation for being 
one of the country’s most vituperative orators, and who 
combines fanatic support for Perén with anti-Semitism 
and other not necessarily relevant doctrines. Padre 
Filippo has frequently appeared in Perén political demon- 
strations. The Peronista paper, El Laborista, published a 
picture on July 12, 1948, of Father Filippo giving out 
prizes and medals to 480 workers who had done an out- 
standing job. He was quoted as urging the recipients to 
keep up the good work for the “social justice” state of 
Peron. It is significant that no attempt has been made 
by the Church hierarchy to muzzle Filippo. 


PERONISTAS FALL OUT 


A second Catholic clergyman, Father Arturo Melo, is 
an active Peronista in the province of Catamarca and 
publishes a daily paper, La Unién. In 1948, he and an- 
other leading Peronista of the province, Senator Vicente 
Saadi, had a falling out and violently attacked one an- 
other. Melo accused Senator Saadi of graft in gaining his 
seat in the Senate: Another man had first been named 
by the provincial legislature, then his election had been 
canceled and Saadi had been named in his stead—and 
La Unién gave times and places and amounts of graft. 
Saadi lodged two lawsuits against Father Melo, one for 
libel and another for “disrespect” of his senatorial toga. 
The Bishop of Catamarca came to the defense of Father 
Melo, saying that Senator Saadi was acting wrongly in 
making a priest subject to a suit in a civil court. 

Quite different was the attitude of the hierarchy to- 
ward Father José M. Dunphy, a priest in one of the sub- 
urbs of Buenos Aires, who gained considerable attention 
by his strong condemnation of the regime. Father Dunphy 
devoted numerous sermons to such subjects as liberty and 
Christian democracy, and indicated that he thought the 
Perén Government was acting in opposition to these 
ideals. In January 1949, Father Dunphy was removed 
from his parish by Cardinal Copello, and his appeals to 
the Papal Nuncio for a trial went unheeded. 

Other clerics have also opposed Perén, though usually 
not with the frankness of Father Dunphy. Outstanding 
among these has been Monsefior Miguel de Andrea, 
Bishop of Temnos, and the only Argentine bishop who 
did not sign the pastoral letter in favor of Perén’s elec- 
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tion in 1945, (He was not called upon to do so since his 
see is not in Argentina but is a more or less mythical 
one in the Near East.) He issued a statement during the 
campaign warning the workers not to sell their freedom 
for “a handful of benefits,” and he added, “Class hatred 
is being set on fire dangerously and the fire is being in- 
creased by racial hatred. . . . It is urgent that this fever 
be stopped before the delirium causes irreparable harm.” 

Monsefior de Andrea was the founder and for many 
years the spiritual adviser of the Federation of Catholic 
Workers Associations, a women’s trade-union group in 
Buenos Aires. He strongly opposed the Government’s 
attempt to gain control of thé trade unions. In an inter- 
view with the author, he said that he was neither for nor 
against Peron, but that he does believe in freedom of 
speech and press, democracy, trade-union autonomy, 
Christianity, the Argentine Constitution—and when any 
of these things are subverted by whatever government, he 
will speak out in protest. 


COPELLO'S REWARD 


Monsefior de Andrea has long been one of the coun- 
try’s leading clergymen, and it had been supposed that 
when Argentina received a Cardinal’s hat it would 
go to him. However, when this great moment arrived, the 
honor was given to his rival, Bishop Copello. Copello was 
much more sympathetically inclined toward the Perén 
regime. : 

The long-run value for the Church of the kind of un- 
derstanding which existed for some time between the 
hierarchy and Perén is a matter of considerable dispute. 
It is certainly true that among Perén’s supporters the 
old anti-clerical feeling has virtually died. The author was 
told frequently in conversations with some of the older 
Peronista trade unionists that they did not particularly 
like the close link between Perén and the Church, but 
that it was not a sufficiently grave issue to get upset about, 
in view of the good things which Perén was doing. 

Certainly the new trade unionists, brought into the 
labor movement during the Perén ascendancy, have little 
or none of the anti-clericalism which has historically been 
important in the trade-union movement of Argentina. In 
at least one instance, in the city of Mendoza, an import- 
ant segment of the Peronista labor movement was actually 
organized under the direction and leadership of a Catho- 
lic priest. 


ANTI-CLERICALISM AROUSED 


On the other hand, the apparent agreement between the 
hierarchy and Per6én aroused feelings of anti-clericalism 
in the opposition—feelings which had been virtually 
dead for decades. The Radical party had to a large de- 
gree lost its anti-clerical tinge, but now includes the 
Church in its attacks against the regime. The Socialists, 
too, have reasserted their traditional anti-clerical senti- 
ments. Their antagonism was particularly evident in the 


discussion of Catholic teachings in the Government 
schools, 

Relations between the Peronistas and the Argentine 
hierarchy have begun to cool. The first clash came 
about over legalizing prostitution. Until a few years 
ago, there was a system of legally recognized and in- 
spected houses of ill-fame. Through the influence of the 
Church, this system was suppressed early in the 1940s 
and prostitution completely outlawed. Perén and his 
wife sought to restore the legalized red-light districts, 
This aroused the opposition of the Church, led by Car- 
dinal Archbishop Copello, who publicly denounced the 
scheme in bitter terms. The Peréns, naturally, won the 
argument. | 

The next clash between Perén and the Church official 
dom is graphically described by the February 1951 issue 
of the magazine, Hemispherica: 


“. . . The Papal Legate, arriving to preside at the 
National Eucharistic Congress in Rosario, discovered 
that Evita and Perén had purposely departed to their 
summer home in San Vicente, to avoid the need of 
greeting him. 

“In presenting his credentials to the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Papal Legate diplomatically but forcefully 
pointed out the slight. During the entire Eucharistic 
Congress, Perén failed to attend until the last day 
when, for political reasons, he found it best to hurry 
to the closing ceremony, and on his knees pronounce 
a highly emotional discourse about brotherly love. The 
effect of this was completely obliterated a half hour 
later when, at a banquet tendered him by the chief of 
Rosario’s police, he gave one of his most violent pro- 
nouncements against his political opponents, which 
certainly was intended to reach the ears of the gath- 
ered churchmen a few meters away.” 


With the evolution of the Peronista regime in the di- 
rection of totalitarianism, relations between Church and 
State in Argentina seem likely to become increasingly 
strained. Perén has not only reintroduced Catholic 
teaching in the state-supported schools, but he has intro- 
duced systematic Peronista propaganda among. the 
schoolchildren. The teachers must devote a certain 
amount of time during the school day to a discussion of 
the life and teachings of Perén and their “significance” 
for the country. 

Furthermore, Perén has attempted to lift Peronismo 
from the status of a political doctrine to an article of 
faith for all Argentines—the implication being that what 
Perén does is not to be questioned, even by the Church. 
Of course, the situation is very different from that facing 
the Church in Eastern Europe, where the governments 
are headed by avowed atheists, for Perén and his wife 
are strongly Catholic in their religious beliefs. However, 
if the trend toward a totalitarian form of Peronismo con- 
tinues, the teaching of that “one true faith of all Argen- 
tines” is likely to come into conflict with the teaching 


of the Faith of the Church. 
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NANOOK: "GIRL MUCH MORE HARD" 


AND THE COMMISSAR 


On December 29, Dr. Axel Alurent-Christensen, a Danish 
expert on Eskimos, made the following announcement: 
“The Iron Curtain has been lowered even over the Eski- 
mos, the world’s most peaceful people. . . . In the Bering 
Strait Diomede Island group, the Soviet Island lies only 


T is ten o'clock at night on a Soviet Island of the 

Diomede group. An Eskimo called Nanook is on the 
beach. He is about to launch his kayak. Suddenly, a light 
is flashed in his eyes. The light is in the hands of the 
Soviet commissar of the island. . . . 

Commissar: So, at last I have caught you, Nanook. 
Where do you think you’re going? 

Nanook: Fishing. 

Comm (scornfully): Fishing! At ten o’clock at night. 
You must think we Communists are fools. Who goes fish- 
ing at ten o’clock at night? 

Nanook: Me. 

Comm: Smart too, heh? What kind of fish can one 
tatch at ten o’clock at night? 

Nanook (unabashed) : Marxist fish. 

Comm: Marxist—bah! Now you’re being blasphemous. 





Howarp Mater is the author of Undertow and a short- 
story writer for Harper’s, Collier’s, Esquire, the New 
Yorker, Reader’s Digest and other periodicals. He is now 
the Special Projects Editor of the Voice of America. 
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By Howard Maier 


How Nanook, on the faraway 
Diomede isles, learned ‘to stick 


with Stalin and never go wrong’ 


THE ESKIMO 


five kilometers from the American Island. Previously, the 
Eskimos used to visit each other freely on the Islands. 
During the last three or four years, however, the Ameri- 
can Eskimos have not seen a single one of their kinsmen 
from the Soviet side.” 


Nanook: No, am serious. I listen you lecture. 1 am 
good Marxist. You are good Marxist. You say everything 
what live and perform useful purpose is good Marxist. 
Fish very useful. So—fish good Marxist, too. 

Comm (half won): Just a minute, Nanook, perhaps 
I’ve been mistaken. But you’ve sort of misunderstood my 
lectures. 

Nanook: Not misunderstand lectures, Lectures very 
clear. Sit in igloo. You talk. We listen. Eat fish. Nice 
and warm. Everything fine. Love Marx, Engelhines . . . 

Comm: Engels. 

Nanook: Love Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Stalin 
best. Knows what’s best for Eskimo. 

Comm (carried away) : Bravo, Nanook, bravo! 

Nanook: Marxist igloo, Marxist seal, Marxist fish. Is 
right for one Marxist eat other Marxist? 

Comm: Well now, I wouldn’t say— 

Nanook: Is right Stalin eat Marxist? 

Comm: Now wait a minute, Nanook, you’ve got every- 
thing mixed up. Suppose we start at the beginning. Marx 


’ was a man; he lived in Germany— 


Nanook: No know Germany. Only know Soviet Union. 
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ESKIMO CONTINUED 


Long live Stalin. Long live the Bolshevik. Thank the 
great Stalin for our happy life. There! Can go fishing 
now? 

Comm: No. 

Nanook: Is part of lecture?—good Marxist cannot do 
what wants to do? Must always do what other Marxist 
say do? Stalin blood son of Marx? You blood son of 
Stalin? 

Comm: Never mind all that. Why don’t you go fishing 
when the rest of the village goes—in the daytime? 

Nanook: Simple. Rest of village no wish to visit Bela. 

Comm: Bela? Who’s Bela? 

Nanook: Girl. Live on American Island. 

Comm: Ahah! So! I was right the first time. Nanook, 
you are under arrest as saboteur, spy, agent provocateur, 
and enemy of the people. 

Nanook: Good. Can go now. Bela not like to wait. 

Comm: How can you go? You're under arrest. Didn’t 
you hear me—you’re a spy. Confess, you are, are you 
not? 

Nanook: | confess. Can go now? 

Comm: No. You just can’t confess that you’re a spy, 
then run off to see some girl. Is that all you’ve learned 
of dialectical materialism? 

Nanook: No know dialetical materialism. Know girl. 
Much more hard. 

Comm (sly now): Wait a minute, Nanook—I have an 
idea. If I let you go to the other island will you bring 
me back a report? 

Nanook: No understand, report. But bring it back. 
Promise anything. Bela not like late. 

Comm: A report, a report of what you see there. How 
they live. Understand? So we, in turn, can send a report 
to the great Stalin in Moscow. Understand? 

Nanook: Understand everything. Been on other island 
many times. Ready to report now. 

Comm: Good, good, first how are economic conditions 
there? 

Nanook: No understand—economic . . . 

Comm: They don’t eat very well there do they? 


Nanook: Oh,-bad. Very bad. 


Comm: And their igloos are very badly constructed, 
right? 

Nanook: Bad, bad. Very bad. 

Comm: And the chief makes others work, and then 
takes fish from them . . .? 

Nanook: Plenty fish. ... 

Comm: No, no.... 

Nanook: Then no fish. Bad fish. Nothing. Chief no 

ood. 
. Comm: Fine, fine. That’s it. Oh, the great Stalin will 
be very pleased with this report. And they have ideas of 
invading our island, heh? 

Nanook: No invade island. No like our island. Hear 
about lectures. Say make no sense. Catch no fish with 
lectures. 

Comm: But you told them differently, didn’t you, 
Nanook? You explained to them that great change has 
come into your life with Communism. 

Nanook: Me tell them. Fish, fish. Land, land. Snow, 
snow. Must learn to sleep in lectures. Wake up only to 
shout: “Hurrah Stalin, coryphaeus of genius and art.” 

Comm: Wonderful, wonderful, Nanook. With this kind 
of a report the Party will no longer be able to block my 
appointment to the Crimea. 

Nanook (patiently): Can go now? Bring back many 
reports—all bad. 

Comm: Go, Nanook. Despite your hood and parka you 
are a true Bolshevik. 

Nanook (as learned by rote): Truman bad. Acheson 
bad. Marshall no good. MacArthur no good... . 

Comm: Wonderful, wonderful. Here, I'll help you 
launch your kayak. 

Nanook: Stalin wonderful. Vishinsky wonderful. Pau- 
ker wonderful. Mao Tse-tung wonderful. Pieck wonder- 
ful. Tito wonderful. ... 

Comm: Nanook! 

Nanook: Tito... no? 

Comm: No! 

Nanook: Tito bad. Stalin wonderful. 

Comm: That’s it. Stick with Stalin and you can never 
be wrong. 





INFLATION COMES TO THE KIDDIES 


A manufacturer of piggy banks has discontinued his penny 
models and henceforth will produce only those adapted to nickels, 
dimes and quarters—News item. 


Farewell the penny piggy bank, 
A tear is in my eye. 

There’s very little now, indeed, 
A puny cent will buy. 


Five pennies make a nickel, though, 
Ten pennies make a dime. 

But modern youngsters (some can add) 
Don’t want to take the time. 


A penny saved’s a penny earned, 
Ben Franklin sagely said, 

And maybe now it’s just as well 
Old Ben is safely dead. 


MORE THAN ONE WAY TO CATCH A HARE 
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Vice President Alben W. Barkley said that it “would require joke 
a pair of roller skates to keep up with everything Mr. Taft says.” Only 


—News item. 


Says Alben Barkley, rather darkly, 
“It’s roller skates I need 

When I’m abaft of Robert Taft, 
He goes at such a speed. 


“He starts and stops and skids and hops, 
He’s tricky and he’s spry. 

I must have skates, I say, my mates, 
If I’m to catch the guy.” 


But we suggest that it is best, 
Though Taft may turn and tack, 
To keep one’s seat and wait and meet 

The fellow coming back. 


—Richard Armout that | 
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DALLIN 


N THE FIFTH VOLUME of his mem- 
An now appearing in abridged ser- 
ial form in the New York Times, 
Winston Churchill provides an inter- 
esting account of a dinner of the Big 
Three at Teheran in December 1943. 
Although the general atmosphere was 
light-hearted, major issues were dis- 
cussed between toasts, with the inter- 
preters and secretaries making notes. 
At one point, Churchill relates, Stalin 
casually raised “a serious and even 
deadly aspect of the punishment to 
be inflicted upon the Germans,” 
when he declared: 

“The German General Staff 
must be liquidated; the whole 
force of Hitler’s might depends 
upon about 50,000 officers and 
technicians. If these were rounded 
up and shot at the end of the war, 


German military strength would 
be extirpated.” 


Churchill took the remark seriously 
and vigorously protested against 
“such a butchery,” while President 
Roosevelt tried to pass it off as a 
joke by proposing a “compromise”: 
Only 49,000 should be shot. How- 
ever, Elliott Roosevelt rose at his end 
of the table and, in a speech that 
was neither appropriate nor wise, 
supported Stalin’s suggestion in all 
earnest. Churchill became greatly 
annoyed and left the room. In an in- 
stant, Stalin and Molotov were at 
his side assuring him that “they were 
mly playing.” The incident was 
closed. 

Yet, Churchill remarks now—and 
how right he is—that “I was not 
then and am not now fully convinced 
that all was chaff and there was no 
rious intent lurking behind.” 
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By David J. Dallin 


The Essence of 
Stalinism: Murder 


Three and a half years before 
Teheran, Stalin had been faced with 
a similar issue: how to deal with 
the 10,000 Polish officers held as 
prisoners of war near Smolensk. This 
was in April 1940. For more than two 
decades, Poland and the Soviet Union 
had been bitter political antagonists; 
in Stalin’s eyes, Poland was the mili- 
tary outpost of the West. At the time 
Hitler invaded Poland in September 
1939, the Polish officers’ corps em- 
braced virtually all the top brains of 
the country. One part of the army 
fell into German hands and was dealt 
with in the familiar Nazi manner; 
the rest was taken prisoner by the 
Red Army in its swift occupation of 
the eastern provinces. 

Stalin’s decision on the fate of the 
Polish officers was a characteristic 
one: The great majority of them, as- 
sembled in the Katyn Forest, were 
shot. The motivation was similar to 
that behind his “playful” suggestion 
at Teheran: By having Poland’s of- 
ficer corps “rounded up and shot,” 
her military strength could be “ex- 
tirpated.” 

Much the same occurred in the 
crucial year 1929, when, over the 
protests of his colleagues, Stalin de- 
cided to abolish the system of private 
property in agriculture and collec- 
tivize 100,000,000 Russian peasants. 
Of course, he anticipated resistance 
on the part of the intelligent, politi- 
cally articulate part of the peasantry; 
but he also knew a method of sup- 
pressing resistance before it even had 
a chance to develop and silencing all 
protests. The method was the famous 
“liquidation of the kulaks.” Thou- 


sands upon thousands of so-called 
“kulaks” were executed, with hun- 
dreds of thousands more deported to 
the icy North to work and die on the 
barren plains stretching from the 
Finnish border to Lake Baikal. 

Or let me turn back a few more 
pages in history and introduce a per- 
sonal episode. I was standing in the 
lobby of the Smolny Institute in 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), the 
capital of Russia. It was the night of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, November 
8, 1917. 

The general excitement and tension 
were terrific. Shots were heard in 
every part of the city. Groups of 
armed soldiers and sailors were go- 
ing to and from Smolny while the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets was 
meeting in the great hall. The victory 
was Lenin’s and Trotsky’s. 600 of 
the 900 members of the Congress 
supported them. 

At about 11 that night, a group of 
seven or eight men, of which I was 
one, was standing in the lobby dis- 
cussing the latest events. We belonged 
to various parties; there were even 
one or two Bolsheviks, since all per- 
sonal ties had not yet been broken 
off. Then a man I had never seen 
before—a tall, gaunt man with glow- 
ing eyes—came up and, turning to 
some friends in our group, asked 
abruptly: 

“We discuss at length the var- 
ious methods of socialist recon- 
struction and how to put an end to 
the capitalist system. Don’t you 
think there is a simple method to 
abolish capitalism? For example, 


why not round up and shoot all 
members of the capitalist class?” 


We were taken aback. Some of us 
were shocked by the bloodthirstiness 
of his suggestion, while others were 
amazed at this primitive, simplistic 
mentality displayed by one of the 
Bolshevik leaders. * 

For this was Felix Dzerzhinsky, 
who, a few weeks later, was appoint- 
ed head of the Cheka and later of 
the GPU. Stalin could well say, when 
Dzerzhinsky died, that he had been a 
close friend and companion. The two 
were indeed spiritual kin. 
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The CASE 
of HOWARD FAST 


T HERE ARE TWO KINDS of Commu- 
nist intellectuals: those who are 
prepared to lie for the party, and 
those who believe anything the party 
tells them. Most people who know 
him would agree that Howard Fast, 
the author of more than a dozen Red- 
tinted novels, is the second type. 
Communists all over the world have 
played him up as the “leading Amer- 
ican writer of our times,” “the 
spokesman of the Common Man,” etc. 
His books have been translated into 
almost every Iron Curtain language, 
and enjoy tremendous sales from 
Prague to Peking. Shortly after he 
had written an article for the New 
Times of Moscow, a group of Chinese 
students sent him an open letter pre- 
dicting that “the reactionaries’ rule 
will at last be smashed to pieces by 
the blows of the American demo- 
cratic movement, to whose develop- 
ment you, dear Mr. Fast, have so 
greatly contributed by your gallant 
struggle.” 

Despite Fast’s eminence, people 
who have known him well regard him 
as less than a genius. Movie director 
Edward Dmytryk, who served a pris- 
on sentence as one of the Hollywood 
Ten, after which he told Congress 
all he knew about movieland Com- 
munism, said of Fast: 


“Howard is not very bright, but 
he’s sincere. It’s been a perfect 
combination in his case. It enables 





Victor Lasky, co-author of Seeds of 
Treason and former reporter for the 
N.Y. World-Telegram, is now at work 
on a film for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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By Victor Lasky 


World Communism’s favorite American novelist 


belongs to that vanishing race of intellectuals 


who actually believe what the party tells them 


him to remain a Communist with- 

out sacrificing his idealism.” 

Howard Fast was born in New 
York in 1914, attended high school 
in the city, bummed around for a 
while, took a whack at art with the 


_ National Academy of Design, and 


gradually began to click as a writer 
with the pulp magazines. He joined 
the Communist party early in the 
war, but kept his party membership 
a strict secret for several years. Per- 
haps he felt it would hurt the sales 
of his books. Anyway, he had what 
seemed to be an ideal setup. He was 
making a small fortune writing 
“working-class” novels in a beautiful 
duplex apartment on Central Park 
West. 

But there are no secrets about 
Fast’s connections with the comrades 
now. He led the last May Day parade 
down Eighth Avenue. He speaks fre- 
quently at party rallies, grinds out 
dozens of articles and pamphlets in 
addition to his novels, and will give 
you an opinion on any subject under 
the sun—provided that he knows the 
party line on that particular subject. 
As Fast said some years ago: “It is 
no easy thing to be a dialectical 
materialist.” 

Occasionally, Fast has some em- 
barrassments being a Communist. In 
1948, he gave an interview to a Rus- 


_ sian comrade who was writing a fea- 


ture story for a Soviet newspaper. 
The story as it appeared in print 
quoted Fast as saying that several 
hundred Negroes had been lynched 
in the South the year before. Accord- 
ing to the annual Tuskegee Institute 
report, there had been just one lynch- 
ing. When this slight discrepancy was 
brought to Fast’s attention, he 
twisted and squirmed and finally ad- 
mitted that there might have been a 
misunderstanding. 

Another problem arose recently 
for Fast when he was addressing a 





DMYTRYK: ‘HE HAD IT SO EASY’ 
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—Wide World 
FAST: ‘A PERFECT COMBINATION’ 


group of so-called “young progres- 
sives” in Boston. Someone in the 
audience asked him a question about 


‘Lieutenant Leon Gilbert, a Negro of- 


ficer who was court-martialed in 
Korea, and who later asked the Army 
for a chance to go back and fight the 
Reds. In answer to the question, Fast 
bitterly criticized Gilbert for wanting 
to get back in the war. This, he 
thought, was the party line on the 
Gilbert case. 

Unfortunately for Fast, the line 
turned out to be slightly different. 
And poor Howard was given half a 
page in the Daily Worker to apolo- 
gize for his “anti-Negro” remarks. 

Fast also suffered some difficulties 
through his connections with a Com- 
munist front called the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. This or- 
ganization was theoretically a charit- 
able organization designed to assist 
tefugees from Franco Spain. One of 
the refugees turned out to be Gerhart 
Eisler. But one day Fast proudly an- 
nounced that the JAFRC had given 
some important help to Marshal Tito 
in taking over Yugoslavia. How was 
Fast to know that Tito was shortly to 
become, in the eyes of the comrades, 
“a Fascist hireling of Wall Street 
War-mongers”’ ? 

Later, Fast served a short prison 
term for not telling the House Com- 
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mittee on Un-American Activities 
what it wanted to know about the 
JAFRC. The sentence, on the whole, 
seemed to help Fast more than it hurt 
him. It enabled him to write some 
bloodcurdling articles for a party-line 
paper called the National Guardian, 
reporting the horrible atrocities he 
had been subjected to in prison. “I 
have already been in one of Harry 
Truman’s prisons; now my whole 
country is a prison,” was his version 
of the ninety days for contempt. 

But this time Fast let his prose run 
away with him. Edward Dmytryk, 
who had served his time in the same 
West Virginia federal pen, described 
it as “a decent experimental institu- 
tion where the guards don’t carry 
weapons and there are no walls.” As 
for Fast, Dmytryk maintains, “he 
had it so easy that he would spend a 
good deal of his time trying to con- 
vert prisoners into good Stalin-fear- 
ing comrades.” 

But, as far as his Communist audi- 
ences are concerned, Fast is a martyr. 

Most Communist writers have 
shifted their points of view from 
time to time, but few of them have 
changed as completely as Fast has. 
His early novels, written before he 
joined the party, were intensely patri- 
otic. They glorified Washington’s 
army, the pioneers in the West, and 
so on. Today, Fast’s main aim in 
writing is to use American history to 
denounce America. His last novel, 
The Proud and the Free, was a glori- 
fication of some mutineers in Wash- 
imgton’s army. Sterling North, re- 
viewing it, called it “a shameless ap- 
peal to prejudice if not to treason, 
and one of the most scandalous per- 
versions of American history ever 
caught skulking behind the jacket of 
a novel.” 

Even the Communist press criti- 


‘ 


cized Fast for the historical inaccu- 
racies of this book. At the same time, 
the Red press accused the leading 
book-review sections of a conspiracy 
to ignore it. The Reds, however, did 
not ignore it. Morris U. Schappes, 
a comrade who has done a little time 
himself (for perjury), announced 
that, “throughout the world, progres- 
sive mankind has another work by 
Fast to translate and to enjoy.” 

Currently, one of Fast’s plays is 
getting a big whirl in Communist 
Prague. The play, called Thirty 
Pieces of Silver, is about an FBI 
agent who symbolizes “the role and 
function of a new gestapo.” It was 
summarized in the Daily Worker as 
“an important contribution to the 
growing arsenal of the progressive 
theater and literature of an America 
in the period of capitalist degenera- 
tion and decay.” 

In the warped world of Howard 
Fast, all the obvious truths are stood 
on their heads. In a letter to People’s 
China, a Peking magazine, Fast 
stated that “the merest Chinese peas- 
ant, under the present regime, knows 
more of world events and world 
issues than the average American in- 
tellectual.” 

When the State Department denied 
him a passport last year, it never 
seemed to occur to him that the ac- 
tion was taken because he is a Com- 
munist. He indignantly issued a state- 
ment charging that he was being kept 
in this country because his “peace 
mission” —as he called it—‘‘might be 
contrary to the best interests of du- 
Pont or any one of the other dealers 
in death.” 

And the saddest part of the whole 
story is that, according to his former 
friends, Fast actually believes what 
he is saying. Which is a rare thing 
among Communists. 





“In recent years, there has probably not been a movement of progressive 
American intellectuals against imperialism, obscurantism, or the criminal 
propaganda of hate and war, in which Howard Fast has not participated. 
. . « Fast’s novels tell the historical truth, they are imbued with ardent 


patriotism [and] love of the people.” 


—New Times (Moscow), April 28, 1948. 
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BAKER: NO CRABMEAT 


By Daniel James 


L'Affaire 


| Stork Club: 





BILLINGSLEY: NO NEGROES 


Tempest in a Cocktail? 


HIS IS AN ATTEMPT to record the 
: progress of a strange drama 
whose concluding act remains to be 
written, and to essay its significance. 

Scene 1. The Stork Club, New 
York’s snobbery par excellence. Late 
evening, Tuesday, October 16. Enter 
Josephine Baker, world-famous enter- 
tainer who was born an American 
Negro and is now a French citizen; 
Roger Rico, leading basso of the 
Paris Grand Opera and currently the 
male lead in South Pacific; Mr. 
Rico’s wife; and Mrs. Charles Buch- 
anan, an old friend of Miss Baker’s 
whose husband operates Harlem’s 
fabled Savoy Ballroom. 

The Ricos have long wanted to 
take Miss Baker, a friend from 
France, to supper. Neither Miss Baker 
nor Mrs. Buchanan know their des- 
tination until, literally, they are in a 
taxi and Mrs. Rico instructs the 
driver: “Stork Club.” 

Upon arriving at the Stork, the 
party is seated in its innermost 
sanctum, the Cub Room. A few tables 
away sits Walter Winchell, the noted 
newspaper columnist and radio com- 


_mentator. At a table next to the Rico 


group is a second party of four. 

A waiter arrives and drinks are 
ordered. When the waiter brings the 
drinks, Miss Baker, whose habit it is 
to eat her one big daily meal at 
night, indicates a desire for food. 
She orders a crabmeat cocktail and 
a steak. Mr. Rico asks for a second 
round of drinks, including a bottle of 
wine for Miss Baker. After taking 
these orders, the waiter deposits some 
bread and butter. 

Meanwhile, a man in the party at 
the next table, whose identity is un- 
known, scribbles a note and signals 
to Sherman Billingsley, owner of the 
Stork Club, who has been standing at 
the door. Mr. Billingsley comes over 
and sits beside the man. The man 
hands Mr. Billingsley the note, Mr. 
Billingsley reads it, toys with it, then 
leaves. 

Now when Mr. Rico, who has not 
yet received his second round of 
drinks, beckons to his waiter, he 
elicits no response. Other waiters are 
called, to no avail—although some 
are standing around idle. 


At last a headwaiter reluctantly 
approaches. Mr. Rico inquires about 
Miss Baker’s steak; the headwaiter 
reports that the Club has no steak, 
then retires. Mr. Rico next manages 
to induce a waiter’s assistant to his 
side. What about Miss Baker’s crab- 
meat? There is no crabmeat. Well, 
then, where is the wine? They are 
looking for the wine. 

A good hour has passed, and the 
Rico party is growing fretful and sus- 
picious. Miss Baker decides to phone 
her manager for advice; Mr. Rico ac- 
companies her. En route to the phone, 
they pass the Winchell table, the 
musical star and the columnist ex- 
change greetings; but between Miss 
Baker and Mr. Winchell there is 
silence, although the two have met in 
Miami and the former has helped 
raise $20,000 for the latter’s pet 
charity, the Runyon Cancer Fund. 

While Miss Baker is telephoning, 
the headwaiter announces at the Rico 
table that he has discovered some 
steak. Does Miss Baker still want it? 
Mrs. Rico, in Miss Baker’s absence, 
replies with an emphatic yes. By the 
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time Miss Baker and Mr. Rico return 
to the table . . . lo! it is resplendant 
with a succulent steak and trimmings, 
plus the second round of drinks or- 
dered an hour earlier. 

But Josephine Baker is now unable 
to eat. Mr. Rico asks for the check. 
His waiter nods and disappears. An- 
other wait. Then the headwaiter turns 
up and declares that the Stork Club 
does not charge celebrities. Mr. Rico 
reminds him that on other visits to 
the Stork he has always paid, and, 
indignantly refusing this “charity,” 
throws thirty dollars onto the table. 

As the Rico party leaves, the un- 
identified notewriter at the next table 
addresses Miss Baker, “Too bad this 
had to happen. Of course you know 
the whole thing could have been 
avoided at the door.” 

Scene 2. The Skyline Room of the 
Hotel Theresa in Harlem. Thursday 
evening, October 18. The middle- 
weight champion, Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, is receiving an award from the 
Police Athletic League. In the course 
of his acceptance speech, he an- 
nounces that he will resign from the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund Com- 
mittee—a select group of five to 
which he belongs thanks to his friend- 
ship with Walter Winchell, its trea- 
surer—unless Mr. Winchell criticizes 
the Stork Club for discriminating 
against Josephine Baker. Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement is, quite fortuitously, 
recorded on tape by a radio station 
covering the occasion. 

Scene 3. Josephine Baker’s dress- 
ingroom at the Roxy Theater. Later 
that evening. Mr. Robinson is so out- 
raged that he offers to lead a picket 
line before the Stork Club. He relates 
that Walter Winchell once told him 
when he, Robinson, wanted to meet 
the columnist at the Stork: “I wish 
you wouldn’t, Champ. Sherman Bil- 
lingsley doesn’t like Negroes and he 
doesn’t want them in the place, and 
if you came down there and he in- 
sulted you I’d have to break with 
him although I’ve known him for 
twenty-three years.” 

Scene 4. Somewhere in New York. 
3 a. m., Sunday, October 21. Mr. 
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Winchell’s attorney, Ernest Cuneo, is 
speaking by phone to Walter White, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Mr. Cuneo would 
like Mr. White to write a note stating 
that, since to his knowledge Mr. 
Winchell was not in the Stork Club 
during the incident, he bears no re- 
sponsibility for its occurrence. Mr. 
White has been informed that the 
columnist had been present until just 
before Miss Baker left; but in view 
of Mr. Winchell’s reputation for 
championing minorities, he will give 
Mr. Winchell the benefit of any doubt 
that may exist and sign the note on 
one condition: that is, if Mr. Win- 
chell will show his good faith by 
opposing the Stork Club’s discrim- 
inatory action on his network pro- 
gram that evening. Mr. Cuneo prom- 
ises that his client will. Mr. White 
writes the note. 

Scene 5. Walter Winchell’s column 
in the New York Mirror. The same 
morning. He quotes Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson as having told a reporter, “It is 
not true I have given any thought to 
resigning from the Ramon Runyon 
Cancer Fund Committee,” despite 
the existence of a tape recording that 
quotes Mr. Robinson as having said 
the very opposite. After deploring 
the Stork Club incident, Mr. Robin- 
son adds, “They are being unfair to 
Walter Winchell.” 

Scene 6. An American Broadcast- 
ing Company studio. Mid-evening. 
Walter Winchell on the air: “I am 
appalled at the agony and embarrass- 
ment caused Josephine Baker and her 
friends at the Stork Club. But I am 
equally appalled at their efforts to 
involve me in an incident in which I 
had no part.” He then reads the 
statement Mr. Cuneo obtained from 
Mr. White. 

Scene 7. Walter White’s office. 
Later that evening. Mr. White, speak- 
ing to the press, accuses Mr. Winchell 
of reneging on the agreement with 
Mr. Cuneo, and charges that the com- 
mentator attacked not the Stork Club 
but its victims. He requests time 


from ABC to answer Mr. Winchell. 


He announces that he is asking the 
State Liquor Authority to revoke the 
Stork’s liquor and cabaret licenses. 

Scene 8. Walter Winchell’s column. 
Tuesday, October 23. He writes that 
(1) “one of the complainants... . 
helped incite and participated in the 
Paul Robeson-Peekskill riots”; (2) in 
1935, Josephine Baker asked Negroes 
to back Mussolini’s invasion of 
Ethiopia; and (3) “At no time were 
any assurances given by me to 
Walter White (or anybody!) as 
alleged—for his letter printed Mon.” 

Scene 9. A local radio program. 
Late Thursday, October 25. Walter 
White, in an interview, accuses the 
Stork Club of practicing “Nazism.” 
He calls upon Walter Winchell to 
come out, with his usual vigor and 
forthrightness, against it. He’ also 
appeals to Sherman Billingsley to 
abide by New York’s civil-rights laws 
and drop his Jim Crow policies. 

These are the main events in 
L’ Affaire Stork Club to date. At first 
blush, it would all seem to be a 
tempest in a cocktail. Who cares 
about the Stork Club anyway? No 
one below the rank of a Billingsley- 
certified snob is permitted to enter it. 
The Nabob of Snob has, in fact, been 
known to exclude such celebrities as 
Sinclair Lewis. One is tempted to tell 
the NAACP to pick on an issue with 
wider appeal. But, one remembers, 
the NAACP did not pick this issue— 
it simply happened. 

On further examination, L’A ffaire 
Stork Club turns out to be not so re- 
mote from our daily concerns at all. 

First, the Stork has a long record 
of anti-Negro discrimination. There 
in the case of Muriel Rahn, Negro 
opera star, who was refused admit- 
tance although she had come to attend 
an affair given by the American Na- 
tional Theater Academy. A similar 
incident happened to the famous 
movie and singing star, Lena Horne. 
Such instances of bigotry at the Stork 
typify Billingsley’s career, and alone 
invite serious resistance to his night 
club’s policies. But there are higher 
grounds for opposition. 

It is, a fact that, even in liberal 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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STORK CLUB CONTINUED 


New York, race discrimination in 
night clubs and restaurants is not un- 
known. The Stork Club affair has 
highlighted that larger situation. Vic- 
tory or defeat for Billingsley would 
make all the difference between in- 
creasing or reducing the incidence of 
discrimination in public places which, 
unlike the Stork, are within the reach 
of ordinary people. 

There is, finally, a still bigger con- 
sideration. The embarrassment of 
Josephine Baker has become, abroad, 
America’s embarrassment. The for- 





WINCHELL: ‘| AM APPALLED' 


eign press, remembering that she is 
a Continental favorite, has played up 
her story as prominently as though a 
lynching had occurred. Unless we 
want to incur the hostility of all men, 
and thus accomplish our own isola- 
tion from them, we must realize that 
we can no more afford the luxury of 
a Jim Crow Stork Club than a Jim 
Crow Cicero. 

Viewed against this background, 
the behavior of Walter Winchell is 
both strange and unfortunate. Within 
the space of a week, Winchell, origi- 
nally a minor actor in the drama, has 
ousted Sherman Billingsley from the 
center of the stage. From being him- 
self an allegedly aggrieved party, he 
has assumed the role of chief prose- 
cutor (now the “riot-inciters” are to 
blame). And who is Winchell, prose- 
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cuting? Not the Stork Club, which 
earlier he had mildly rebuked, but its 
victims, who are now characterized 
by Winchell as former Fascists 
turned Communist. It is now amply 
clear that Winchell has embarked up- 
on a campaign to smear Josephine 
Baker personally, to confuse the cen- 
tral issue, to confound the public, 
and to defeat the NAACP. 

One of Winchell’s major charges 
is that in 1935 Miss Baker supported 
Mussolini. This is as irrelevant as if 
she asked Winchell why he employs 
as his attorney, Ernest Cuneo, who 
represented Generoso Pope, Sr., the 
late Italian-American publisher who 
received a high decoration from Mus- 
solini. Or why Winchell took the 
trouble, during the Kefauver hear- 
ings, to devote a whole column to a 
defense of the notorious underworld 
leader, Frank Costello. Or why Win- 
chell went out of his way to praise 
the anti-Negro book, Washington 
Confidential, co-authored by his edi- 
tor, Jack Lait. 

Winchell also knows better than to 


‘charge that Communists are motivat- 


ing the incident. He knows that the 
NAACP is and has long been 
staunchly anti-Communist, that Wal- 
ter White is a favorite target of the 
Daily Worker, and that both have 
carefully screened all would-be 
friends and allies. If it is true that 
some of those around Miss Baker 
have not always been politically de- 
sirable, it is equally true that they 
have not been able to influence the 
Stork Club case. Miss Baker may 
have been ill-advised to leap into 
other situations whose merit was 
doubtful, but basically she was 
prompted by a desire — impetuous 
perhaps—to seek redress for her 
race. Nor is it true or fair, still less 
provable, to say that she deliberately 
provoked trouble at the Stork Club; 
as related here in the beginning, she 
did not even know she was going 
there until she was on the way. 
Why is Winchell championing Bil- 
lingsley? There are three possible 
reasons: One, loyalty to a friend. 
Two, loyalty to a self-created legend 


—the Stork Club legend. Three, guilt, . 
Winchell has been known as a fighter 
for minorities. He is present at the 
Stork Club when the Rico party ar- 
rives. He knows from past experience 
that an incident is possible. Miss 
Baker is a contributor to his Runyon 
Fund. He has not yet thanked her for 
her effort. What would have been 
more appropriate than to express 
thanks in person, and thus, simultan- 
eously, publicly indicate he is her 
protector? But no, Winchell does not 
even talk to Miss Baker. The ‘incident 
progresses in his presence. He 
emerges with the lame, technical plea 
that he did not witness the final scene. 
Now, defensive, panicky, he resorts to 
the typical bully’s technique of cover- 
ing up his own guilt with ever-louder 
protestations and accusations. 

Unhappily, he has staked his career 
on something that is ultimately in- 
defensible. The principle at stake— 
the elimination of all forms of dis- 
crimination from American life— 
cannot for long be obscured by a 
columnist. The Negro people—who 
have been conditioned to recognize 
and combat discrimination when 
they see it—will not be swayed by 
irrelevant charges. And the NAACP 
—which is the Negro’s most power- 
ful fighting weapon — will not be 
cowed by a foe whose stature is less 
than many another it has bested. 

The NAACP is fully aware that 
the enemy strategy is to direct public 
opinion away from the Stork Club 
to Josephine Baker’s person. It sees 
the immediate task, therefore, as one 
of rescuing the issue from Winchell’s 
column and putting it where it be- 
longs: squarely before the people of 
New York. To accomplish that, it is 
resolved to ignore Winchell, and to 
focus attention upon the central ques- 
tion: Shall discrimination be per- 
mitted anywhere in New York? 
When that is done, as it will be with 
the aid of a host of sympathetic citi- 
zens and organizations of all races, 
nationalities and creeds, New York- 
ers will show Mr. Billingsley and his 
protectors exactly where the Mason- 
Dixon line ends. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 







CHAMBERLIN 


EATURES of the British election, 
Piven from Clement Attlee’s re- 
placement by Winston Churchill as 
pilot of the British ship of state, were 
the remarkable stability in the voting 
ranks of the two big parties and the 
virtual disappearance of the once- 
powerful Liberal party. Indeed, the 
disintegration of the Liberal vote 
seems to have produced the very 
slight shift in the popular vote need- 
ed to transform a microscopic Labor 
majority into a small Tory one. 

Unable in most cases to vote for a 
candidate of their own, most Liberals 
seem to have preferred to vote Con- 


‘servative. Apart from this, it seems 


doubtful whether election arguments 
enabled either of the major parties 
to make any serious inroad into the 
voting strength of the other. 

The Conservatives made the most 
of the loss of the Iranian oil-fields, 
the rising cost of living and the in- 
dividual hardships inevitably result- 
ing from an economic system which 
relies heavily on state intervention 
and physical controls. Labor hit back 
by recalling grim memories of un- 
employment under Tory rule between 
the two wars, arguing that prices rose 
less in Britain than elsewhere and 
trying to claim credit as the party of 
peace. When the votes were counted, 
it seemed that each side had been 
more successful in strengthening the 
faith of its regular partisans than in 
winning converts from the other. 

The extreme closeness of two na- 
tional elections, held at an interval 
of twenty months, seems to indicate 
a state of near-deadlock, in which 
neither party can hope for the assur- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Great Britain 
Changes Pilots 


ance that comes from a majority of 
100 seats or more. Perhaps the key 
to this persisting almost-even division 
of public sentiment lies in a formula 
about the effect of Labor rule which 
I heard from a British friend, tried 
out on several Laborites and Con- 
servatives, and found rather gener- 
ally accepted. The top third of the 
population in wealth, so it runs, has 
lost a good deal. The bottom third 
has gained a good deal. The middle 
third has lost a little. 

The former unemployed and the 
workers in the lower-income brackets 
in industry and agriculture are un- 
questionably better off. It seems to 
me equally obvious, on the basis of 
impressions of Britain in 1946 and 
1949, that the middle-class standard 
of living has taken a terrific beating. 
If it had been merely a matter of 
cutting down the wealth and priv- 
ileges of a few plutocrats, while 
raising the all-around standard of 
living, the Labor party would pre- 
sumably have stayed in power by a 
large majority. But two elections 
have revealed the British people as a 
deadlocked jury, split almost 50-50. 

Among some peoples, such a close 
division, largely on class lines, might 
lead to civil war or, at the very least, 
to serious political and economic 
paralysis 4s a result of embittered 
Parliamentary obstruction, manager- 
ial sabotage and political strikes. 
Fortunately, there is little reason to 
fear anything of this kind in Britain. 
The deeply-rooted national qualities 
of tolerance, fair play and deep re- 
spect for Parliamentary institutions 
are a tremendous asset. 


I was in Moscow when the first 
Labor Government, headed by Ram- 
say MacDonald, was voted out of of- 
fice in 1924. Another American, then 
a warm sympathizer with Commu- 
nism, who has subsequently changed 
his views, expressed contempt for “a 
working-class party that would sur- 
render power without putting up a 
fight.” I felt that this man was suffer- 
ing from an overdose of abstract Len- 
inism and an underdose of knowledge 
of the British people. There would 
have been no support among the in- 
dustrial workers for upsetting a legal 
election by violence, just as there was 
no suggestion on the Conservative 
side of not accepting Labor’s sweep- 
ing victory at the polls in 1945. 

Moderation breeds moderation. 
Neither Communism nor Fascism is 
a serious force in British political 
life. Bevanism, the tendency to ad- 
vocate less armament as a cure for 
economic difficulties and to qualify 
every thrust at Stalinism with a crack 
at the United States, is something — 
else again. This may become a ser- 
ious internal issue in the Labor party, 
though the instinct for unity is very. 
strong and may survive the difficult 
testing period ahead. 

At any rate, Churchill can claim 
that, in implementing the Atlantic 
Pact, rearming the country vigorously 
and taking a firm stand on the de- 
fense of the Suez Canal, he is fol- 
lowing policies initiated by his Labor 
predecessors. In view of Conserva- 
tive election promises and the close- 
ness of the vote, a concerted attack 
on Labor’s comprehensive  social- 
welfare measures seems unlikely, 
though a turn of the economic screw 
may force some retrenchment. — 

Quite probably, Churchill’s prin- 
cipal initiative will be in the con- 
genial field of foreign affairs. The 
time does not seem ripe for a meet- 
ing of American, British and Soviet 
leaders. But Churchill may be able 
to modify the chilly, semi-isolationist 
attitude of Labor Cabinets toward 
the vital problem of closer practical 
unity among the nations of Europe 
outside the Iron Curtain. 
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George Kennan, Kindly Machiavellian 


American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. 
By George F. Kennan. 
University of Illinois. 146 pp. $2.75. 


THIS COLLECTION of essays is a 
fascinating, critical study of how 
America arrived at world power and 
what she did when she got there. Its 
larger importance perhaps lies else- 
where. Kennan, long recognized as 
one of the most thoughtful and deli- 
cately-balanced minds in the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service, was head of the 
Policy Planning Staff in the years 
immediately following World War II. 
His new chiefs had little previous 
experience or training in foreign 
policy. It fell to Kennan “to bear 
a share of the responsibility for form- 
ing the foreign policy of the United 
States in the difficult years” from 
1945, onward. 

That policy is under white-hot re- 
view now. These exquisitely written 
essays evidence one current of 
thought which entered the policy 
stream. They thus become a docu- 
ment in the case. 

Stripped of its engaging urbane 
statement, the doctrine offered is 
grim. Kennan suggests that the 
United States has indulged the high- 
est moral principles of a democracy 
and—because it did so—has steadily 
made decisions whose consequences 
have been disastrous. At length, it 
finds itself as chief heir to problems 
everywhere from which we shall be 
fortunate to escape without a death- 
grapple in which we or the Soviet 
Union will go under. Kennan has 
not given up hope of avoiding that 
dim battle (none of us has), although 
the antiphonic thunder of Eastern 
and Western atomic bombs sounds 
like breakers ahead. 


Under combined pressure of moral 
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indignation, domestic politics, and a 
desire to enforce our ideas of 
righteousness, Kennan thinks, Amer- 
ica charged onto the world scene 
without really measuring conse- 
quences. Our first plunge was the 
Spanish-American War. Spanish re- 
pression and cruelty in Cuba set off 
an explosion of public opinion which 
forced this country into war with 
Spain; as a sequel, the balance began 
to tip. America bit off, in the out- 
come, a substantial piece of the Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern incubus. There 


followed the Boxer Rebellion and in- 


vasion of China by the European 
Powers. Americans had a senti- 
mental if unflattering attachment for 
the unfortunate Chinese, a_ self- 
righteous indignation against Euro- 
pean colonial spoilsmen, but a very 
limited national stake in the outcome. 
Secretary of State John Hay obeyed 
national sentiment (it was good pol- 
itics, too) by announcing the policy 
of the “Open Door in China.” In 
long sequence, this implied eventual 
conflict with Japan, since our pre- 
occupation with China’s necessities 
and interests failed to take into ac- 
count that Japan also had interests 
and necessities. 

In both cases, we failed to restrain 
ourselves from “moral appraisals; we 
were making ourselves slaves of the 
concepts of international law and 
morality.” If, Kennan suggests, we 
had confined ourselves to the more 
“unobtrusive, almost feminine, func- 
tion of the gentle civilizer of national 
self-interest” in which law and moral- 
ity find their true value, “posterity 
might look back on our efforts with 


fewer and less troubled questions.” 

His clincher (it is the most sub- 
stantial argument he makes) is the 
analysis of American participation in 


Woodrow Wilson 


World War I. 





KENNAN: ‘A HIGHER REALISM’? 


started out by being clear that war it- 
self was the greatest danger. (Ken- 
nan, perhaps kindly, omits reference 
to the fact that Wilson later believed 
America should declare war primar- 
ily for the purpose of influencing the 
peace.) Wilson feared a “victor’s 
peace”; but then he became en- 
gulfed in the rising tide of indigna- 
tion against the German Imperial 
government because it was “an ag- 
gressor.” After entering the war, he 
found himself involved in a peace 
settlement which virtually made a 
rendezvous with World War II for 
the next American generation. 

The argument then runs swiftly. 
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{n our democracy, there is no desire 
to make war, but once forced to it, 
anger at having been compelled to it 
leads America to wish to punish the 
provoker. Since to Americans wars 
are justifiable only when fought for a 
moral principle, there is no logical 
end to war save punishment or com- 
plete destruction of the enemy. This 
precludes sane peacemaking. Simul- 
taneously, it leads to endeavors to im- 
pose worldwide submission to rule of 
international law, morality and or- 
der, overpassing the sovereignty of 
states. This, Kennan believes, ig- 
nores the fact that many great na- 
tions prefer their existing situation to 
the possibilities offered by life in an 
established world regime. Conversely, 
many nations are not in so satisfac- 
tory a position that they are content 
to accept stabilization as the United 
States can do. With infinite charity 
and old-world courtesy, Kennan de- 
fends the motives and characters of 
the men who made the past decisions. 
He excuses them because of their dif- 
ficulties; he appreciates that he is 
judging them from hindsight—but 
he nevertheless thinks they were 
wrong. . 

Well, and what then? 

His tangible suggestions lie in the 
field of general concept. He finds 
the American “legalistic and moralis- 
tic approach to international prob- 
lems” a serious fault: Discard it. The 
dangerous aspirations of govern- 
ments in international affairs cannot 
be suppressed merely by the accept- 
ance of some system of legal rules 
and restraints. Anglo-Saxon con- 
cepts of individual law cannot be 
transposed into the international 
field: Stop indulging illusions. We 
are not consistent about it, anyhow. 
While denying nationalism, we stick 
to policies such as “one government 
—one vote,” which exacerbates and 
gives false values to nationalism. 
Changes of the international situation 
are matters to be dealt with by diplo- 
macy and adjustment, not by law, 
and in any case law does not deal 
with some of the greatest evils and 
dangers—for instance, ideological at- 
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tacks and foreign-propelled revolu- 
tions by which a state may be seized 
from the inside. Enforcement of 
collective security by essentially mili- 
tary coalitions is weak at best, and 
the latter’s difficulties increase by the 
square of the radius. We have spent 
fifty years trying to escape “diplo- 
macy”; now, we had better get back 
to it. For war is no solution; its 
consequences cannot be predicted; 
“victory” is a word meaning only the 
end of a battle which has no mean- 
ing whatever as applied to the end 
of a war. (It is interesting that the 
Air Force War College has discarded 
the use of the word “victory” for that 
very reason.) Diplomatic work of- 
fers the best chance. 

Now I submit Kennan’s argument 
has force. It cannot be laughed off: 
It must be met. The carnage result- 
ing from .its acceptance is, however, 
enormous. Taken at face, this 
means that the conception of world 
peace, arrived at through world or- 


ganization and maintained through 


law, ought to be scrapped as implaus- 
ible in theory and dangerous in prac- 
tice. Woodrow Wilson’s experiment 
of the old League of Nations—an 
American idea—was a hazardous and 
ill-fated piece of misplaced idealism. 
The present United Nations ought 
either to be dissolved or reduced to 
a meeting place where diplomatic 
adjustments can be sought and per- 
haps effected. On the whole, Metter- 
nich and Talleyrand, Disraeli and 
Bismarck, with their Realpolitik, their 
quiet manipulations, their little wars 
for defined objects, offered and 
realized for peoples better hope for a 
life without fear than do any of these 
great moral ideals. The careful pur- 
suit of “national interest” with 
patience, power and restraint is thus 
the practical and desirable guiding 
principle in foreign affairs. Make 
mine Machiavelli, says Kennan in ef- 
fect, only with kindlier, more humane 
purposes and more patient methods. 

This sweeping statement of result, 
thus brutally put, is no picture of 
George Kennan, who is one of the 
sweetest, kindliest and most delicately 


moral men in America. It is rather 
the inevitable crashing conclusion of 
an analysis of foreign affairs in the 
light of higher realism. 

Well, there is a great deal to sup- 
port this. 

But there is also a great deal left 
out. I resist the temptation to state 
my own credo, beaten out of thirty 
years’ work in international affairs 
at all levels from the street to the 
palace. I think both lines can be 
followed. National interest, to the 
extent that it can be apprehended, 
must never be disregarded—never, 
either in dealing with the United 
States or with any other country. 
But I do affirm here the existence of 
elements which do not find adequate 
recognition in Kennan’s study, and 
that these elements will crash through 
any structure built solely on national 
interest. 

First, there is a continuous, strain- 
ing and unquenchable struggle for 
a moral order of the world. This is — 
not an aberration of American 
diplomacy, though we have perhaps 
been more shrill about it than others 
in recent years. The drive is a con- 
stant in history; to deny it makes it 
your enemy and antagonist. The 
Holy Roman Empire, which pro- 
fessed and felt toward the unifica- 
tion of Europe, was a product of this 
drive. So is the persistent interna- 
tional quality of certain huge forces 
—as, for example, the Catholic 
Church, the international labor move- 
ment and the original, purer phase of 
the Communist revolution. 

Second, there is the universal qual- 
ity and growing area of scientific de- 
velopment of all kinds, from medi- 
cine to atomic research. No less 
universal is the surge of mass aspira- 
tion to share the accomplishments of 
the racing technical changes, which 
are not national but international. 
One can argue perhaps that interna- 
tional relations conducted by po- 
litical states do not, cannot and will 
not give effect to these forces, but one 
cannot soundly disregard these grop- 
ings of peoples overpassing political 
lines, straining toward order and or- 
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ganization instead of toward anarchy. 

Third, “national interest” is an al- 
most meaningless phrase. If it can 
be defined at all, it means not the in- 
terest of the nation or of its people, 
but particular advantages sought at 
the time being by the holders of na- 
tional power—or perhaps by some 
less official group capable of influ- 
encing the national government. It 
has variously meant increasing the 
territory held by a king or a prince; 
increasing the economic sphere of in- 
fluence of a group of corporations or 
banks; excluding from national mar- 
kets products which might compete 
or immigrants thought to be disad- 
vantageous, and so on through a 
long range. Kennan might have 
substituted “the people’s interest,” 
except that with his customary frank- 
ness and courtesy, he would probably 
have to point out that “the people’s 
interest” is as often misrepresented 
as represented by national govern- 
ments. At any given moment in 
history, “peoples” probably have 
more interests in common which can 
be solved by international coopera- 
tion than they have in conflict. 

Finally, scientists and inventors 
are systematically knocking the props 
from under pure “national interest.” 
The Luxembourg or Bavaria of yes- 
terday could maintain itself as an 
entity more or less apart. Today, it 
is questionable whether even great 
states like France or Great Britain 
can do so—thanks to airplanes, V-2 
missiles, radio communication, atom- 
ic warheads and, ultimately, cosmic 
rays and space ships. It is question- 
able whether tomorrow any state of 
any size will be able to exist as an 
entity alone. Thus, the pressures 
toward a system of universal order 
were relatively mild at the time of 
the Spanish-American War. They 
were appreciable at the close of 
World War I. They are enormous, 
though perhaps not controlling, in 
this mid-twentieth century. A gen- 
eration from now, they bid fair to 
be irresistible. 

As an exhibit in the controversy 
over American foreign policy, how- 
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ever, this volume tends to explain 
something. From V-J Day on, Amer- 
ican action in the foreign field has 
been characterized by bewildering 
inconsistencies and reversals. We 
were all for the United Nations and 
building on that in 1945. Three 
years later, the American Govern- 
ment was lukewarm, seeking national, 
and not international, solutions. It 
would appear we have been alter- 
nately following the line of national 
interest and playing the game of in- 
ternational aspiration. Talking the 
language of national interest, the 
Government, in January 1950, an- 
nounced that we did not consider 
South Korea in our defense area. In 
June of 1950, it was discovered that 


the Communist invasion of South 
Korea was a breach of world peace, 
and that America through and with 
the United Nations must defend the 
territory to preserve any structure of 
peace whatever. Illustrations could 
be multiplied. Apparently the Sta‘s 
Department was, and perhaps still 
is, making up its mind whether it 
shall pursue national interest, or seek 
a solution through the route of uni- 
versal order. At the date of writing, 
an exactly similar debate seems to be 
proceeding in the dangerous question 
of Iran. We ought to make up our 
minds one way or the other so that 
our foreign policy can be, as Kennan 
rightly says it ought to be, depend- 
able. 





Psychoanalysis in the Novel 


Fright in the Forest. 
By Benn Sowerby. 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS confronting 
the novelist today is how to use the 
deep insights of psychoanalysis artis- 
tically. Too often the writer, fascin- 
ated by the structure of neurosis, 
substitutes a crude flashback for a 
true rendering of unconscious mater- 
ial. Franz Kafka, and his followers, 
have employed the mechanism of the 
obsession itself symbolically; the re- 
sult, while sometimes approaching 
art, has rarely been novelistic. A 
novel is about an individual and his 
life processes, set against an ex- 
ternal scene in a specific context of 
significant envelopment. This is not 
to say the novel must be realistic, 
but that it must entangle and build 
to crisis. 

Benn Sowerby, a new British nov- 
elist, has made an extraordinary at- 
tempt to fuse conscious and uncon- 
scious material in writing about a 
man in search of his real self. Events 
in the novel are all on an equal foot- 
ing, whether they occur consciously 
or unconsciously. Fright in the For- 
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est opens with a group of brief chap- 
ters recalling a .late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury childhood. These chapters are 
interspersed with philosophical sec- 
tions that establish the author’s in- 
tent to place the whole of a char- 
acter’s personality under the novel’s 
lens. Then, in the midst of an an- 
ecdote about a children’s party the 
hero once attended, distortion and 
displacement typical of the subcon- 
scious begin to interfere. The child 
lights a Christmas tree, sees it blaze, 
runs out of the party-filled house in 
terror to stop by a frozen pond and 
gaze with horror at the reflection of 
a conflagration that he slowly under- 
stands is only that of the setting sun. 
This incident, in which two kinds of 
reality merge imperceptibly, is a key 
to the remainder of the book. The 
reader is informed of the hero’s self- 
destructive impulses, his sexual prob- 
lems; but the tone is not that of case- 
history—the feeling is of the novel. 
Soon it is no longer important 
whether the happenings occur in ac- 
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tuality or are only imagined, since 
the author has convinced the reader 
that each event he represents has 
basic importance to the drama of a 
personality in conflict. There is little 
of the irritation which often accom- 
panies a reading of an allegory, when 
the reader must interrupt the act of 
reading to speculate on symbols and 
assign meanings common to the 
everyday world. Here the only re- 
ality is a fiction and the hero’s prob- 
lem becomes that of choosing the 
story he tells himself. Mr. Sowerby 
comes close to symbolizing the tragic 
sense of life—for the resolution of 
his novel is the awareness of the 
arbitrary fictiveness of any individ- 
ual consciousness. 

The trouble is that the novel’s 
insights, although beautifully ac- 
complished, are typical of those an 
adolescent works out for himself. A 
youth may not be so articulate; but 
he knows he is alone, that he must 
imagine himself as an individual. 
Will another generation, whose ado- 
lescence was inhibited by an increas- 
ing authoritarianism—to whom the 
storm and stress of our youth is too 
incongruous to be nostalgic—consid- 
er the knack of becoming an individ- 
ual tragic? 
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Philosophy in the ‘Great’ Manner 


The Great Thinkers. 
By Rupert Lodge. 
Beacon. 310 pp. $3.00. 


IN A NATION born and drugstore- 
bred to Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy, Mr. Lodge’s more mod- 
est and well-mannered work will 
come as no surprise. It, too, is an 
effort in the direction of popularizing 
philosophy, making its turgid ter- 
minology clear, lightening its somber 
shadows with a certain gaiety and, 
essentially, denaturing its ideas to the 
pvint where they “make sense” to the 
“average” person. In one _ sense, 
Mr. Lodge’s technique is wiser than 
that of his furiously successful pre- 
decessor. He does not even try to 
tell a, let alone the, story of philos- 
ophy. Instead, he appeals to the 
current passion for the great—books, 
issues, thinkers; and, by rigorous se- 
lection of a handful of men from the 
crowded 2,500 years of Western 
civilization, suggests amiably that if 
he hits the highspots, the mountain- 
peaks of philosophical thought, he 
will have traveled (with the reader) 
the quick skyway to truth. 

It would be wrong if the reviewer 
implied that this attempt lacked cour- 
age or verve. Undismayed by his 
task, Mr. Lodge quickly disposes of 
the irritating problem of the cast of 
characters. Plato is in, of course— 
the greatest great. And the Stagi- 
rite: What would Western thought be 
without Aristotle? Plotinus—ah, here 
the author felt some qualms, but how 
meager the ancient world would seem 
peopled by only two “greats.” Silence 
follows for the long and apparently 
conventionally dark Middle Ages. To 
be broken by the assertive rational- 
istic, and need we say modern, voice 
of Descartes. Spinoza the author is 
in no mood to trifle with: He is very 
great. Leibnitz, too, although the 
chapter devoted to him inspires a few 
doubts. He is followed by the British 
“empiricist” trinity—Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume. Mr. Lodge is uncom- 
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fortable enough to call them “lesser 
luminaries, persisting in their [Des- 
cartes’s, Leibnitz’s and Spinoza’s] 
afterglow.” And since he emascu- 
lates Locke by confining himself to 
the most obvious contributions to 
epistemology, and does not even men- 
tion Locke’s magnificent writings in 
social and political philosophy, it is 
apparent that he is faint-hearted 
about his subject because he does not 
really comprehend its significance. 
Actually, the treatment of Hume is 
not a whit better. Mr. Lodge finds 
it meaningful to refer to Hume as “a 
canny Scot” (just as he had found 
it worthwhile to refer to Locke as 
“the genuine voice of Britain”) and 
since this is the way he regards this 
great thinker, he makes a ridiculous- 
ly weak case of the answer to the 
question he raises: “In what does 
Hume’s greatness consist?” Reveal- 
ing that he is a reader of rather out- 
dated textbooks, the author points to 
Hume’s influence on the “Scottish 
School” and on Kant. It seems to 
have escaped his grasp that Hume 
can justly be credited with the 
spiritual fathering of one of the most 
powerful movements in the contem- 
porary philosophical world—logical 
positivism and the unity of science— 
and that his position on truths con- 
cerned with matter-of-fact is still a 
classic formulation for empiricists. 

Surprisingly enough, the book 
completes the brief catalogue of 
“greats” with a lively chapter—treally 
human, for once, and spirited—on 
the lonely little German professor 
who became moral dictator for Euro- 
pean conscience—Immanuel Kant. 
But after Kant, there is nothing but 
a melancholy chapter entitled “Post- 
Kantian Movements.” Mr. Lodge, 
without the perspective of history, 
does not dare name another great. 
Too risky. 








Russia Viewed Dispassionately 


Journey Between Freedoms. 
By Tanya Matthews. 
Westminster. 281 pp. $3.50. 


TanyA MATTHEWS has written a 
dispassionate but dramatic account of 
daily life in the Soviet Union—her 
own life, the life of the millions who 
make up “the class of intellectuals or 
“New Soviet intelligentsia.’ ” 

The story covers the period from 
1919, the second year of the civil 
war in Russia (when Tanya was a 
small child), to early 1944, when she 
left the Soviet Union with her second 
husband, Ronald Matthews, a British 
correspondent. Her childhood and 
school years were spent in the Cau- 
casus. At the end of her third year at 
the Oil Refinery Institute in Grozny, 
where she was studying to become an 
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Translator and editor, journals of 
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engineer, she married a documentary 
movie photographer whom she had 
met only once. After her marriage, 
she settled in Rostov, but trips with 
her husband as well as vacations with 
her mother, who frequently managed 
to obtain summer employment in 
some sanitorium or rest home, en- 
abled her to glimpse the life of many 
places and many classes of society 
in the Soviet Union. In Rostov, she 
studied at the state university and 
became a teacher of English. Event- 
ually she moved to Moscow, where, 
after her divorce, she pursued her 
career as a teacher until she was 
“stamped as a deviationist from the 
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Granville Hicks, renowned author and critic, will assume the duties 
of Literary Editor of THe New Leaver beginning next week. Mary V. 
Greene, who has long been associated with our literary section, will 
become Assistant Literary Editor. Mr. Hicks, in addition to editing 
“Writers and Writing,” will write frequently on literary themes. He is 
the author of John Reed: The Making of a Revolutionary (1936), I 
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For five years literary editor of the New Masses, Mr. Hicks resigned 
from the Communist party in 1939 and has contributed political 
articles to Harper’s, Commentary and other journals since then. His 
new novel, The Prickly Pear, will be published in 1952. Don’t miss 
Mr. Hicks’s first contribution as Literary Editor in next week’s issue. 
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true pedagogic line” and faced with 
the necessity of “reforming” or seek. 
ing other employment. She chose the 
latter course and found employment 
as secretary to Ronald Matthews. 

Civil war, starvation, collectiviza- 
tion, revolts, class discrimination, 
dread of the police, fear of unknown 
spies, arrests, purges—all of these 
phenomena enter Mrs. Matthews’s 
story. But here they are dealt with 
as details affecting the day-to-day life 
of the ordinary citizen, just as the 
black market for bread, queueing for 
all the necessities of life, crowded 
communal apartments, dialectical ma- 
terialism, and the “party line” affect 
his daily life. And all of these details 
make up the background of a vibrant 
drama involving scores of individ- 
uals who live and breathe for the 
reader just as they did for the author. 

That Tanya Matthews was able to 
escape the extremes of persecution 
and, in fact, that she was able to leave 
the Soviet Union at all seem to be 
attributable to extraordinary luck and 
propitious timing. Witness her first 
escape from the police through mar- 
riage to a man whom Providence 
threw in her path at the crucial mo- 
ment; her release from the clutches of 
the NKVD in the early days of the 
war through a slip of the tongue on 
the part of an inexperienced inter- 
viewer which let her know her file 
had been destroyed; her departure 
from the Soviet Union at a moment 
when wartime alliances had brought 
about a temporary and expedient re- 
laxation of the Soviet anti-foreign 
policy which normally binds the 
Soviet citizen to his native soil. 

Presumably this good fortune, 
which has protected her from the fate 
of so many others, has enabled Tanya 
Matthews to produce this unusually 
dispassionate and unembittered ac- 
count. But she also clearly has an ex- 
traordinary ability to divorce herself 
from the present and reproduce her 
past experiences along with her 
mental and emotional reactions as if 
they were of the moment, which re- 
sults in a real and rewarding exper- 
ience for the reader. 


The New Leader 
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Utopias, Old and New 


Journey Through Utopia. 
By Maria Louise Berneri. 
Beacon. 339 pp. $3.75. 


THIs BOOK of selections from 
utopias, old and new, famous and 
forgotten, with a running commen- 
tary by the author, deserves a perma- 
nent place in the library of the poli- 
tically-minded. The authoress, an 
Italian refugee in England who died 
at the age of thirty in 1949, was pri- 
marily motivated in her approach to 
the land of utopia by her clear re- 
alization of the deeply authoritarian 
quality of much utopian thought. 
“The authoritarian utopias have 
aimed at giving shepherds, captains 
and tyrants to the people, whether 
under the name of _ guardians, 
phylarchs, or samurai,” she observes. 
Hence, she includes in her selection 
some striking anti-authoritarian uto- 
pias, like William Morris’s News from 
Nowhere, written in 1890 to depict a 
society the exact antithesis of Bell- 
amy’s Looking Backward. 

Louise Berneri is aware of the fact 
that utopias seem to have lost their 
appeal in the twentieth century. She 
opens her cursory review of H. G. 
Wells’s attempts along that line and 
the brief mention of a few others by 
remarking that “the fashion of utopi- 
an schemes so prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century seems to be dying 

> But she does not undertake to 
explain this striking development. 
She notes that Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World is in fact a satire upon 
a utopia, as had been the Ger- 
man liberal Eugene Richter’s Pic- 
tures of a Socialistic Future in the 
Eighteen Nineties. She did not live 
to read 1984 by George Orwell, 
though she might have concluded her 
book with Animal Farm. For in this 
small but remarkable study of the 
totalitarian society, Orwell drew the 
most mordant caricature of all. 

The word “utopia” owes its origin 
to Sir Thomas More’s famous tract 
by that name. Utopias belong to the 
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Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Government, Harvard University; 
Author, “The New Image of the Common Man” 


intellectual atmosphere when an old 
order is disintegrating and a new one 
only dimly perceived, but calculated 
to fill men with hope and expectation. 
It has repeatedly been pointed out 
that not only More’s, but other 
utopias of that period, like Campa- 
nella’s Journey to the Sun, were in 
fact anticipations of the modern na- 
tional state with its bureaucracy, its 
mercantile trade policy and other 
features of benevolent despotism. 
Obviously, the socialist utopias of the 
nineteenth century were similarly an- 
ticipations of the totalitarian so- 
cieties of our time. That Plato’s and 
Lycurgus’s utopias were born of a 
similar constellation is obvious. But 
one wonders why the perhaps even 
more characteristic projection of 
escapist wishes which Tacitus drew 
in his Germania might not be in- 
cluded, as well as Seneca’s idyl of the 
Golden Age. We miss also a refer- 
ence in Miss Berneri’s account to the 
Divine Comedy or to Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. 

The reason Louise Berneri’s book 
is so important stems from these 
millennial perspectives of our own de- 
spair. The Great Hope no longer ani- 
mates mankind. Like the dreams of 
eternal peace, the dreams of a good 
society are withering on the branch. 
The Goetterdaemmerung of our time 
has turned out to be an awakening 
of the devils. Slowly, bitterly, but as 
yet resolutely, twentieth-century man- 
kind appears to be turning to the task 
of picking up the pieces, of trying to 
“reconstruct,” to “contain,” to 
achieve “moderate results,” of less 
war, less poverty, less exploitation. 
The negative revolution of our time is 
in full swing, and this Journey 
Through Utopias is a poignant re- 
minder that mankind has come to the 
end of a road that it followed for two 
thousand years. , 








“Elinor Lipper’s book belongs at 
the very top of memoires on Soviet 
Russia . . . even horrors become 
humanly comprehensible because 


she combines the art of conscien- 
tious reporting with the talent of 
absorbing writing.” 

—David J. Dallin 





ELINOR LIPPER 


author of 


ELEVEN YEARS IN 
SOVIET PRISON CAMPS 


Elinor Lipper is now in this coun- 
try for a six-week lecture tour. She 
brings tangible evidence of the su- 
premacy of the human spirit over 
the total tyranny imposed by Stalin- 
ist Communism. Her book, ELEVEN 
YEARS IN SOVIET PRISON 
CAMPS, has been an inspiration to 
the free peoples of the world. 

As publishers of Miss Lipper’s 
book we are proud to have intro- 
duced her to the American public. 
Commenting on the appearance of 
her book, Dr. Camille Honig wrote, 
“Henry Regnery, the publisher of 
some excellent books, could not 
have given us a more timely or a 
more honest book about the inhu- 
manity now raging in the Soviet 
paradise.” 

It has been our constant aim to 
publish books which uphold the 
dignity of human worth while at 
the same time exposing the true 
character of Communism. Earlier 
this year we published Freda Utley’s 
best seller, THE CHINA STORY, 
and we are now pleased to announce 
the publication of COMMUNISM 
VERSUS THE NEGRO by Prof. 
William A. Nolan of St. Louis 


University. 


For any of the books mentioned, or 
for our complete list, write: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


0 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MAJOR THEATRICAL EVENT in 

October was the revival of St. 
Joan. This masterpiece of Bernard 
Shaw’s covers the familiar story of 
the Maid of Orleans, from the time 
she first persuades the Squire of 
Vaucouleurs to send her to the Dau- 
phin, on past the defeat of the Eng- 
lish at Orleans in 1429 and the 
crowning of the Dauphin as Charles 
VII of France in Rheims Cathedral 
to Joan’s condemnation as a heretic 
and burning at the stake. An epilogue 
in 1456 adumbrates the reversal of 
opinion about Joan, looks ahead to 
her sainthood in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and suggests that—though she 
is blessed—-no one would welcome 
her return to earth. Let sleeping 
saints lie! 

Shaw’s St. Joan is more than an 
inspired girl; she is the embodiment 
of an idea and the driving force of 
a great movement of the Western 
world. Shaw uses Joan to symbolize 
the rise of the sense of personality. 
She has a self-respect, an assurance 
that are new and that set her on the 
path toward independence. She asks: 
“What other judgment can I judge 
by, than my own?” 

Joan mentally associates “God and 
I” without the intervention of the 
Church: This is the path away from 
authority toward protestantism and 
private judgment. And she associates 





1 St. Joan. By Bernard Shaw. Produced by Margaret 
Webster. Presented by the Theater Guild. At the 
Cort Theater. 

2 Music in the Air. Book and lyrics by Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d. Music by Jerome Kern. Presented by 
Reginald Hammerstein. At the Ziegfeld Theater. 

3 Glad Tidings. By Edward Mabley. Directed by 
Melvyn Douglas. Presented by Harald Bromley. At 
the Lyceum Theater. 

4 Remains to Be Seen. By Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
Presented by Leland Hayward. At the Morosco 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Shaw's ‘St. Joan’ 
Plus Lighter Fare 


“the King and I” without the inter- 
vention of the peerage: This is the 
path away from feudalism toward 
nationalism. For nationalism must 
precede internationalism, and center- 
ing the power in a single man is the 
first step toward controlling that 
power. Thus, as Bernard Shaw pic- 
tures her, Joan of Arc in the fifteenth 
century takes the first great strides 
toward our twentieth-century world. 

The current St. Joan,’ produced by 
Margaret Webster for the Theater 
Guild, is admirably effective. Before 


_ simple, unobtrusive sets, the action 


presses hdme the ideas while carry- 
ing forward Joan’s moving story, 
the eternal story of the savior rejected 
by those she has saved. The cast is 
excellently chosen and handled, and 
the personalities are well individual- 
ized: the weak Dauphin, who wants 
only to be left in peace; the cynical 
Gilles de Rais (better known as Blue- 
beard of the horrid stories); and 
especially the various politicians and 
churchmen who fashion Joan’s funer- 
al pyre. 

As Joan, Uta Hagen started slowly, 
seeming to feel herself into the role; 
and always, beneath the inspired 
leader or the momentarily frightened 
victim, she maintained a certain so- 
lidity and simplicity of the peasant. 
Miss Hagen faced the standards set 
by Elisabeth Bergner (in Germany) 
and Katharine Cornell, and won 
through with a rich and moving per- 
formance. 

In another recent offering, Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d has directed, and 
slightly refurbished, the pleasant 
musical Music in the Air,? which he 


wrote two decades ago with a score 
by Jerome Kern. The music is still 
delightful, especially the charming 
“I’ve told every little star” and the 
nostalgic “In Egern on the Tegern 
Sea.” And while the story of the 
Swiss country girl who has her mo- 
ment on the stage in Zurich is cut 
to an old pattern and heavily senti- 
mental, it is kept lively and amusing 
in the performance. Charles Win- 
ninger is winning as the old music- 
master of the little town; Dennis 
King and Jane Pickens are enter- 
taining as the sophisticated play- 
wright and his temperamental star, 
and Lillian Murphy makes a fetching 
country maiden. But the music re- 
mains the chief attraction in Music 
in the Air. 

Glad Tidings,’ by Edward Mabley, 
which was tried out in the summer 
theater, is the story of a stage-and- 
screen star returning to her first 
lover. It is a thin story, even though 
she brings him a surprise in the form 
of a 19-year-old daughter he knew 
not of; but Melvyn Douglas has a 
good time with Signe Hasso and 
Haila Stoddard balanced as the two 
women vying for his favor. Miss 
Hasso, as the wacky, totally irrespon- 
sible star, plays with a contagiously 
gay spirit. The whole cast, in fact, 
helps make Glad Tidings pleasant 
theatrical fare. 

There is more slap-bang and 
crackle in the ramshackle Remains to 
Be Seen,* by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, the season’s first 
comedy-mystery play. (The title per- 
haps has the authors’ hopes in mind, 
and box-office reports indicate that 
they may be right about the play’s 
remaining to be seen.) Jackie Coop- 
er, as a hot drummer beating out the 
rhythms while the police are on the 
prowl, and Janis Paige, as a hot and 
lovely singer with a honky-tonk 
band, keep the play moving with a 
swift — if disjointed — succession of 
events. The deft hand of director 
Bretaigne Windust makes the most of 
the indifferent material, and builds 
up a light but lively theatrical piece. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Sees Conscience as Weak 
Defense Against A-Bomb 


I am happy to observe that THe New 
LeapER has got around to giving the atom 
bomb and the consequences of its use some of 
the attention it deserves. However, one might 
ask Karl Jaspers [“Conscience and the Atom 
Bomb,” THe New Leaver, October 1] just 
how long he imagines it would take for “con- 
science” to prevent an atomic war which would 
destroy civilization and decimate the human 
species? Is he aware that a recent survey has 
shown that only one American in fourteen 
understands the nature of atomic energy? 
Since even Russia may develop one of those 
hydrogen (“hell”) bombs within two years 
or less, educating a majority of individual 
“consciences” sufficiently to avert a third world 
war is a much tougher proposition than in- 
ducing our own Government to initiate a 
radical change in the UN charter. 

Yes, I am quite aware we are told that Rus- 
sia “won’t play,” but seeing that its Politburo 
can and has reversed its “line” overnight, no- 
body can say with any assurance that she 
would not be willing to surrender as much 
national sovereignty to a world federal govern- 
ment as we are, provided we declare unequivo- 
cally that, for the sake of permanent peace, 
we ourselves are willing to abide by the de- 
cisions of such government on questions hither- 
to settled only by war. Neither Communism, 
socialism nor capitalism is more important than 
that human beings should continue to exist on 
this planet. Moscow, Leningrad, or any other 
city of Europe or Asia, is just as vulnerable 
to the H-bomb as Washington or New York. 
We're all “in the same boat,” regardless of our 
economic ideologies. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Hersert M. MERRILL 


Cites Madariaga on Pre-1936 
Communist Threat in Spain 


Possibly a more impartial witness on the 
danger of Communism in Spain in 1936 than 
Sam Romer [see letters column, THE NEw 
Leaver, October 8] is Salvador de Madariaga. 
Madariaga served as official of the Spanish 
Republican Government from 1931 to 1936, 
and is at present an exile from Spain because 
of his opposition to Franco. He is highly re- 
garded in the world of scholarship for his 
histories of Spain and Spanish America. He 
wrote as follows on the background of the 
Civil War: 

“What made the Spanish Civil War in- 
evitable was the Civil War within the So- 
cialist Party [Madariaga’s italics]. . . . It 
was not the clash between Right and Left, 
not the rising of that ‘feudalism’ so dear 
to the political adolescents of all ages who 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


invaded Spain in 1936 with their typewriters 
and saw in her whatever they brought in 
their romantic eyes. It was a stampede of 
the Largo Caballero faction of the Socialist 
Party in violent opposition to the will of 
the country as recorded in the General 
Election. . . . 

“No wonder that Fascism grew. Let no 
one argue that it was Fascist violence which 
developed Socialist violence, for . . . it was 
not against the Fascists that Sefior Largo 
Caballero’s gunmen shot, but against their 
brother Socialists whose crime was that they 
wanted a Popular Front Government. Much 
ink has been wasted in discussing whether 
a rising of the Extreme Left was being pre- 
pared when the Army officers rebelled 
against the State. Largo Caballero never 
made a mystery ‘of it. It was his avowed, 
nay, his proclaimed policy to rush Spain 
on to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Thus pushed on the road to violence, the 
nation, always prone to it, became more 
violent than ever.” (Spain, pp. 348-49). 


To clear up a certain confusion created by 
Mr. Romer, it shoud be noted that the danger 
of Communism in Spain before the Civil War 
did not arise from Russian designs at that 
time, but from the plan of Caballero to make 
himself “the Spanish Lenin,” creating “a kind 
of national Communism independent of Moscow 
but doing for Spain within Spain what Bol- 
shevism did for Russia within Russia.” (Mada- 
riaga, 347-48) For those who look with favor 
upon the Tito brand of Communism, such con- 
siderations will seem irrelevant; to most read- 
ers of THe New Leaper, they should be of 
some importance. 


Philadelphia ANGELO J. PERRI 


Sees Neutralists Clinging 
To Old Pro-Soviet Illusions 


To parody a barracks-room ballad, “Old 
neutralists never die; they only fade away.” 
For that and other reasons, Norman Thomas’s 
article [“Why No One Can Be Neutral”] in 
vour October 15 issue was most essential. 

India isn’t the only country with well-mean- 
ing but dangerous advocates of an impossible 
“Third Force.” Aneurin Bevan and his London 
Tribune’s editorial viewpoint is another un- 
fortunate symptom of this political ailment. 

Tribune and its recent pamphlets claim that 
Russia’s warmaking potential is overestimated, 
but will it accept responsibility if its military 
intelligence is wrong? Granting that each of the 
175 Russian divisions may be only half as large 
as one of ours, as Tribune contends, this still 
leaves Russia with an overwhelming military 
force in being—enough to inflict a land or air 
Pearl Harbor. 

Neutralists in the U. S. and other countries 
will pardon us “warmongers” when we recall 
that 800 million people are now under Soviet 
police-state domination, as compared to less 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first publi 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of .the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It's 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New LeapER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaper Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

in 5-8844. THe New Leaver 

atrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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than 200 million in 1939. The strategic advan- 
tages this gives to Russian imperialism is at 
least as dangerous as the menace Nazism 
posed in 1940 when the British evacuated Dun- 
kirk. We left-of-center liberals and radicals 
favored lend-lease to Britain then, but now our 
friends want to be neutral as we arm ourselves 
against possible Soviet aggression. 

It reminds me of how “impartial” many U. S. 
liberals were toward the Stalinists in the popu- 
lar-front and World War II eras. In the magic 
name of “unity,” they forgave Commie thuggery 
and slander of political rivals, and had only a 
hazy notion of the tyrannical nature of the 
Russian state. Today, even native neutralists 
often sound like Soviet apologists, and if one 
sounds like one, that in itself is evil. Like the 
heroine of Lady in the Dark, they can’t make 
their minds up and can’t say no to the Com- 
munists, although they resist democrats’ efforts 
to end their political virginity. 

Philadelphia Water R. SToREY 


Teacher Dismissed Without 
Hearing Brings Slander Suit 


Thank you for publishing my letter protest- 
ing my dismissal without a hearing [as chair- 
man of the art department of Fairmont State 
College] in your September 10 issue. 

The sequel is this: On September 26, I in- 
stituted a slander and defamation suit for 


$100,000 against Mrs. Thelma Brand Loudin, 








A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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vice-president of the West Virginia State Board” 
of Education. My attorneys, Mr. Horace §, * 
Meldahl of Charleston and Mr. Tusca Morris © 
ef Fairmont, expect the case to come before the ~ 
Marion County Circuit Court in November. The _ 


declaration complains of the defendant, Thelma 
B. Loudin, that she falsely accused me of being 


a poor security risk, an atheist, incompetent | 
and of bad personal traits before the State ™ 


Board of Education. 


Following the State Board’s refusal to grant 4 
me a hearing during its September 5-6 meet- 7 
ing, the Board’s secretary, Mr. Baer, released a ~ 
press statement in which he misquote? Dr,7 
Hand, president of Fairmont State College, 7 
these — 
Mrs. | 


and then attributed my dismissal to 
misquoted allegations. For example, 
Loudin brought up the atheist issue at the 
July Board meeting. She said (speaking of 


me) that she did not think an atheist should” 


be on a college faculty. And although Dr. 


Hand told Board members on September 6, — 
“T asked Dr. Mundel if she were an atheist 7 
the Board’s” 


and she denied that she was,” 
secretary attributed the allegation of atheism 


to Dr. Hand! Dr. Hand told faculty members, © 
Mrs. Eleanor Ford, Dr. Spaulding Rogers, Mr.~ 
Harold Jones and Mr. Eric Barnitz, that the’ 


secretary of the Board also distorted his re- 


marks about my judgment and quoted them ~ 


out of context in such a way that the sense 
of his original statements was perverted. 

Hence, I have been forced to take action 
against Mrs. the member who en- 
gineered my release, in order to establish the 
facts of the case in court where witnesses 
must testify truthfully under oath. Independent 
investigations are being conducted by the 
American Association of University Professors, 
the Commission on Colleges and Universities of 
the North Central Association, and _ the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

I hope that the suit against Mrs. Loudin, 
the investigations and the accompanying news 
articles will clarify the employment policy of 
the West Virginia State Board of Education. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Lue_ta RaaB MuUNDEL 


Loudin, 


Notes Typographical Error 
In Recent Book Review 


In my review of Since Stalin, by Boris Shub 
and Bernard Quint [THE New Leaper, October 
291, I quoted a sentence which should have 
read: “world peace may depend on the West’s 
capacity to place the democratic alternative to 
a new world war within the grasp of the of- 
ficers and soldiers of the Soviet Army.” You 
have inadvertently omitted the word “war.” 
New York City Eucene Lyons 
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M-G-M 
WORLD PREMIERE 
November 8u 
AT TWO THEATRES 


i the fabulous golden palace of Nise, pagan revelry celebrates 
Roman triumphs! One of the unforgettably spectacular scencs... 
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Reserved Seat Performances 


Twice Daily 2:40 and 8:40 P. M, 
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Sc el, lifelong Socialist, is pone ey in ond has LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


din, lost the use of his left limbs. Happily he is re- 

covering, but he will be housebound for a rem 
CWS time. He needs work, not merely for income, whic 
of 4% badly needed, but also to give him something to 
do, He is very able at editorial, proof-reading and 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


a KNOX 
us 
1. literary work. Please contact August Claessens, |. “THE MOB" 
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EDITORIAL 





Did the Tories Win? 


EVERYONE IS AGREED that the British elections produced 
no definitive results. The Conservatives made an astonish- 
ing comeback, thanks chiefly to the personality of Win- 
ston Churchill and to austerity; on the other hand, they 
remain a minority party that has been called upon to 
settle almost insoluble problems with a bare Parliament- 
ary majority. The Labor party was ousted from office 
after six years, but polled the largest party vote and goes 
into opposition commanding enough strength to prevent 
the new government from pursuing policies too alien 
to Labor. These are the bare outlines of an election that 
was as uninspired, judged by U. S. standards, as it was 
crucial when analyzed in terms of the cold war. 

The foreign policy of the Churchill Government can 
not differ appreciably from that of Attlee, but may be 
carried out more forcefully because the surer hands of 
Churchill and Eden guide it. On the other hand, one fears 
the outmoded attitude of Churchill toward the colonies 
and the rising movements of independence there; Church- 
ill’s fundamental premise, that he does not intend to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire, if acted 
upon could lead to far worse troubles than those ex- 
isting in Egypt and Iran. In the not-distant future, the 
African colonies will be asserting powerful impulses to- 
ward self-government which will require deed insight 
and foresight to handle. On the European scene, of 
course, Churchill will be in his element, and here we can 
perhaps look forward to firmer British participation in 
the several inter-European economic, political and mili- 
tary agencies—in welcome contrast to the Laborites’ un- 
fortunate policy of isolationism vis-a-vis the Continent. 
Where domestic issues are concerned, it is difficult to see 
how the Conservatives can reduce the dollar gap, increase 
exports and eliminate austerity short of establishing an 
autarchic economy to displace the welfare state. Even in 
their campaign promises, the Tories repeatedly stated 
that they would denationalize only steel, and they will not 
do this: in a hurry, either. 

It had been thought before that a Labor defeat would 
strengthen the Bevanite left wing. The total Labor vote, 
unexpectedly high, does not bear out that theory, but 
instead indicates a party vote of confidence in the moder- 
ate policies of Attlee-Morrison. Had Labor lost votes, 
absolutely or percentagewise, the rebels could have at- 
tributed this to the leadership’s weakness; but the plain 
fact is that Labor polled nearly 2 per cent more than it 
did in 1950. In addition, even Bevan must admit that 
Labor’s defeat was caused not so much even by general 
dissatisfaction as by the disposition of the Liberal “float- 


ing vote,” which went largely to the Conservative party, 

All in all, the British elections, though inconclusive, 
demonstrate for that very reason that no party—even in 
politically sophisticated England—can any longer claim 
a monopoly of the right prescription for mankind’s ills, 
They show, rather, that a national—and, ultimately, in- 
ternational—resurgence is necessary to protect and ex 
pand the areas of freedom. 


Rats in the Larder 


SOME EXCEEDINGLY CURIOUS FACTS have come to light 
about the new diplomatic service through which the West 
German Republic presumably plans to carry on its deal- 
ings with the nations of the free world. According to 
the Manchester Guardian, 151 out of Bonn’s 252 foreign- 
service officers held similar jcbs under Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, while 130 are former Nazi party members. The 
German paper, Frankfurter Rundschau, charges that form- 
er Nazis control virtually all key posts. The Adenauer 
Government has agreed to conduct an investigation, but 
not without first denouncing the charges as largely “lies, 
inventions or citations from the Nuremberg trials.” It 
might be a good idea for the Germans, who have acted 
lately as though the Nazi atrocities were a thing of dim 
antiquity and any vestige of Allied controls an outrage- 
ous imposition, to spend less time talking about Gleich- 
berechtigung and more in cleaning their house. 


The Zagreb Meeting 


A CONFERENCE “to strengthen the forces of peace” has 
just ended in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. It merits discussion 
for what it could have done rather than for what it did. 

The idea of a peace meeting in Yugoslavia was pro- 
jected here several months ago, and met with some ap- 
proval. Its essential purpose was to have been to convene 
a wide variety of non-Stalinists to discuss a problem com- 
mon to them all: how to defend ourselves against the 
Soviet threat. A subsidiary aim was to have been the set- 
ting up of a point of attraction for those who, while 
suspicious of U.S. motives, consider Tito’s to be above 
reproach, and might, in the atmosphere of “radical” 
Yugoslavia, move closer to the common front against 
Stalinism. - 

But neither of these purposes was realized in Zagreb. 
In a number of preliminary meetings here between Yugo- 
slav representatives and prominent American anti-Com- 
munists, it was originally agreed that a list of mutually 
acceptable delegates would be worked out and eventually 
approved by both sides. According to this plan, among 
the anti-Communists who would go to Yugoslavia were 
James Burnham, Arthur Koestler, Sidney Hook and 
Norman Thomas.. The basic concept governing this ar- 
rangement was that the Zagreb affair should be widely 
representative and give voice to men who, while critical 
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of Titoism, are primarily interested in fighting Stalinism. 
However, these arrangements were finally vetoed by Bel- 
grade, with unfortunate results for the peace conference. 
No city scheduled to be host to an important gathering 
was graced by a greater collection of nonentities than was 
Zagreb in late October. People named Sylvia Bacon, 
Joseph Johnson and Gertrude Ely “represented” America; 
neutralists on the order of Claude Bourdet went from 
France; opportunists like Pastor Martin Niemdller spoke 
for “Germany.” The upshot was that the U.S. came in 
most frequently for abuse, the U.S.S.R. for apology. It 
became so embarrassing, in fact, that an official Yugoslav 
spokesman was constrained to speak a word for the 
country whose military and economic assistance is 
enabling his government to persist. But the best remarks 
were made by a young American, Gilbert A. Harrison of 
the American Veterans Committee who, in answering the 
charge that France is virtually U.S.-occupied, said: 
“There is another type of occupation I remember. 
There are many parts of France occupied by ceme- 
teries. They are filled with the bodies of American 
soldiers who hoped that France would be worthy of 


their sacrifice.” 
Tito, please note. 


Phe Head of Clay (2) 


LasT WEEK, WE NOTED the recent Collier’s blueprint of 
a three-year atomic war as an example of how the Ameri- 
can colossus, too often, reveals a head of clay. Not to be 
outdone, Collier’s chief rival, the Saturday Evening Post, 
came up a week later with an equally puddin-headed per- 
formance. In past editorials, the Post had recognized the 
present world struggle as an international civil war, and 
had urged support for the Russian army and people in a 
common effort to overthrow the Stalin regime. Last week, 
the Post undid its past record by featuring an article by 
J. F. C. Fuller, a retired British general, which urged the 
dismemberment of Russia by means of a Western alliance 
with the Fascist band of separatist sects known as ABN. 
Our readers are well acquainted with the many factors 
pointing to democratic Russian patriotism as perhaps our 
most effective hope against Stalin. Even more clearly, 
shrill cries for dismemberment are A-l propaganda 
weapons for Stalin in his thus-far-faltering effort to con- 
vince Russia that he is defending its national interests. 
As for ABN, we will gladly supply the editors of the Post 
—and other victims of the ABN hoax—with Fred For- 
test’s careful analysis in our issue of September 10, 
which revealed ABN’s Nazi origins and present racist, 
anti-democratic activities. In a way, the Fuller-type pro- 
gram is ludicrous, because even an atom-shattered Russia 
would never peacefully suffer the imposition of minority 
tule from London. What is tragic, however, is that 
articles like Fuller’s make it so much harder for the 
Russian army and people to fight for a system of majority 
tule and thus preserve peace for all. 
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“Boy, things are so jumpy down at our house, 
I can hardly get my 18 hours sleep a day. 


“Dad’s place is converting to defense work, and 
Mom is letting out the overalls she used to wear 
when she was Rosie the Riveter. 


“As for me—well, the way the draft age is com- 


ing down, I ought to be on my way in about 
two or three months. Gee, I hope the Air Force 
has my formula.” 
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Photograph by Constance Bannister from ‘‘The 
Baby,” copyright 1950 by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 


The littie fellow seems to know what’s goin 
on, anyway. Much more so than a lot of fo 
who have the responsibility of taking care of 
little tykes like him. 


Well, what does it take, these days, to keep 
informed? Everybody listens to the radioj 
reads the papers. Is there some especially goe 
source of information, and if so, where, fe 
instance? 


Tue New Leaver, for instance! Here’s 
publication that has consistently spotted eve 
important trend for 27 years. What’s more, it 
probably one of the best informed and me 
enlightening journals read today. What’s mort 
again, we guarantee it'll help you ploug 
through the world mess easier than a convoy ¢ 
bulldozers. Is it necessary today? 


Or should we send the Air Force the kid’t 


formula? 





